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Co Correspondents. 

Col. W. B. S. will hear from us at an early day. It will give us great pleasure to re- 
eive any communications from him “ton the peculiar topics treated of” in these 
ylumns. 

The reference of J.S. Y., Esq., to B. P. was not required to induce us to undertake his 
commission. It gratifies us to have it in our power to oblige him. Something between 
$100 and $150 will probably be required. 

‘A.B.’ is apprised that the letter written “at 4 o’clock Tuesday morning’ was re- 
eived and read with gratification, and will be replied to through the same source, when 

we trust to be able to propose something definite. The prospect is daily brightening. 

rhe record of stock desired Ly Messrs. W.C. B. and L. P. C. shall be made ia the * Turf 
Re We shall, however, take the liberty of omitting this paragraph in the latter’s 

ommunication, unless the whole is paid for as an advertisement :— 

‘“P.S. Any portion of the above stock will at any time be sold at private sale on liberal 
redits,” etc. 

Blood stock is registered gratis, but is not offered for sale, in either of our publications, 
niess the terms of advertising are complied with. 

Wagner on the 7th April, ’38, beat Extio and Pete Whetstone, in a four mile race, at 
New Orleans,in 7:44—7:57. He carried 86lbs. as a 3 yr. old; in May he would have been 
ybliged to take up 100lbs. as a 4 yr. old. 

Jersey Blue’s communication is crowded out. 
ype, and will appear in our next. 

The letter relative to the match talked of between the get of Leviathan and Pacific, 
1as been received, but we have not room to do more than simply to acknowledge it this 
week. 

The spaniels of C. M.H., Esq., will be shipped per the ‘‘ Niagara” tu-day. 

It will be seen that St. Bernard and Newfoundland dogs, etc. have been advertised for. 
We could supply with ease a number of good Pointers and Setters. 

I-? Twenty-five cents each will be paid at this office for Nos. 5 and 52 of the Spirit of 
he Times, for 1835 (VoL 5). 


” 
riste 
gister. 


‘*The Washington Controversy” is in 
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The Spring Campaign. 

ne readers of this paper will desire no better evidence of the brilliant open- 

g of the Campaign of 1840, than the appearance of our columns to-day. The 
lails of yesterday alone, brought us more Sporting Intelligence than we have 
received in any month this year. Our correspondents scattered throughout the 
South and West all write in the highest spirits of the prospects of Sport in their 
-veral States, and every thing promises well for the revival of the Turf in all 

We confidently anticipate a very manifest improvement in the price 
3lood Stock ; indeed the recent sales at New Orleans demonstrate the fact 

iat for racing stock of undoubted superiority, the prices have increased within a 
few months over 50 per cent. 

We are obliged to omit all the miscellany to-day, prepared for this page, to 
make room for our correspondents. Several articles of their's are in type, and 
n our next we shall endeavor to make a general clearing. 

Among the most important Sporting Intelligence that has reached us this 
week is the fact of Wagner’s being advertised to stand the present season. 
Another, and quite as interesting an item, is afforded by the fact of Bee’s-wing’s 
eating Grey Medoc six feet, in a four mile race, in 7:38! 


spects. 


Maj. Preston Wuire, has the renowned Jack Pendleton, “ heel’d, rim’d and 
trim’d”’ for the season, in his stable, and the Col. swears he came ina hand-gallop 
to the half-mile post, and slid round from there to “ the Stand,” in shorter time 
than any other living animal in the land—“ in his opinion’”—and we all know he 
isn’t the worst judge in the world of sliding, in or out, round or back. That lat- 
ter qualification he is said to possess to an eminent degree when he first strikes 
the shore, after a “ squally” night of restless devotion, on the knuckles of his 
marrow-bones, in the unfamiliar duty of penitential psalm-singing-—(“ in a 
horn”)—at sea. Boots. 








Great Race of Grey Medec and Bee’s-wing. 
New Or.veEans, March 30, 1840. 


Dear Sir,—The four mile race on Saturday last is well worthy of a more ex- 
tended notice than I was able to give it the day it came off, and I will, therefore, 
enter a little more into detail. 

The purse of $1500 brought out Grey Medoc, Bee’s-wing, and Billy Townes. 
Each of the three had attained celebrity on the turf; the later career of the 
Medoc had been altogether successful, and he was the favorite with the citizens 
of the town against the field. Bee’s-wing is believed to be the best of the get 
of Leviathan. Her career on the turf ‘has been brilliant indeed, she having 
started seventeen times previous to Saturday last, and won every time, losing 
but two heats. Abouta year since she met Grey Medoc himself in a two mile 
race, and as you will recollect, beat him in remarkable time. ‘The recollection 
of that contest was fresh in the minds of all, and gave excitement to this second 
race. Billy Townes, as you know, left Virginia with a great reputation, which 
pethaps he has not altogether sustained in the West and South. He has, how- 
ever, ran four mile races on the New Orleans courses in good time—if I recol- 
lect right, a second heat in 7:47, close up to Maria Black. He was not a favor- 
ite, however, for the race, as much as four, if not five, to one being offered 
against him. This entry, therefore, added nothing to the prospect of sport, as 
indeed, that of a second rate nag rarely does, when two of a higher class, and 
fairly matched, are to contend for the mastery. You may recal a case in point 
at Camden, when Beston, Decatur, and Medora (I think) being entered, the Club 
managed to exclude the last entry, so strong was the feeling among all that 
without this the sport would be marred. The sequel may illustrate the same 
point. 

From the moment the entries were declared, offers were freely made to back 
Grey Medoc against Bee’s-wing, but they were not met. It was well known 
that the Leviathan had a “suspicious” leg, and her friends therefore would ac- 
cept such offers only upon the condition of barring “ accidents,” or a “ break- 
down,” or “ lameness,” to either nag. Some money was laid out on these unu- 
sual, and most unsafe, because indefinite, terms, but the friends of the Grey were 





We have devoted considerable space to-day to the first part of Prof. Stewart's 
able work on “ Stable Economy,” which will be read with great satisfaction and 


profit by all our readers. 


too wary to go far in such speculations. On the morning of the race, however, 
they were so eager to invest their money, that they threw in Billy Townes, and 


It will be seen that Atalanta is again in training, and | onthese terms, of Grey Medoc against the field, “even up,” some thousands 


iat the Virginia stables generally are in great force. ‘‘ N. of Arkansas,” among | were instantly taken, while the more humble and numerous amateurs sported 
other correspondents, makes “his first appearance this season” in to-day’s pa- | their L.’s and C.’s on much the same conditions. 


per, while * Boots” and “A Cotton Broker” (Go it, Boots!) have their 
eer? 
protit and applause in the Sporting World. 

We improve this opportunity to call the attention of our sporting readers, and 
!! others, to our literary selections in to-day’s paper. We cannot give them a 


ontinuation of the adventures of TirrLesat Tirmovse, Esq., nor Marmaduke 


honor 


Vyddleton, but they will find our columns well filled with the choicest morceauz | 


leaned from the English magazines of March, while our theatrical correspor- 
lents give us every thing new in Dramatic circles. 





Letter from * Boots.”’—The Virginia Siables. 
RICHMOND, April 7th, 1840. 


lrend P.,—Perceiving that you have had inaccurate accounts given you of 
he “‘ Virginia Stables,” as noticed in your last ‘ Spirit,” I take the liberty of 
furaishing you with something of the sort rather more authentic. 

First, in regard to Cox. Jounson’s string, let me inform you that two of his 
best “trumps,” (leaving out “the Ace,” Boston) The Queen and Rocker, have 
been out of training for many weeks from injuries to their “ inferior extremities.” 
he former, as was expected, gave way in her fore-legs in the commencement 
f the “brushing” exercise, and has been sent to Margrave, as the property of 
Dr. Merrirr, who bought her back at $3000. The balance of the Col.’s string, 
consisting of Boston, Atalanta, Wonder, Fordham, John Hunter, Giraffe, &c , 
are said to be doing well. Fordham has been recently entered ina Sweepstakes 
as Camden, for this Spring, $500 a side, h. ft., Three mile heats; to which Job, 
and another gentleman of the hardy stock are parties,— $500 also put up by the 
Proprietors. 

Mr. Hare’s stable, composed of Willis, Job, Tom Hoskins, Andrewetta, 
Hawkins’ Eclipse 4 year old, &c., are, Iam credibly informed, jarring the young 
saplings out of the ground, in the neighborhood of Newmarket—Job, in particu- 
lar, is said to be “ shaking the ticks off” of every thing in his brushes, and pri- 
vate jerks. Andrewetta has sustained a slight split in one of her hind-hoofs, 
wut will not be Aind-ered by it, it is believed, in her regular work. She is, as 
will be seen, entered in the Four mile heat Sweepstakes at ‘Trenton, for this 
Spring. ; 

Mr. McCargo has had a moderate drove up this season, but at present counts 
only fifteen in his stalls. ”Tis said and whispered hereabouts, that he has a 5 yr. 
old horse by Luzborough, that never has appeared in front yet, on whom he is 
perfectly willing to “ pile the chips” for any distance. He is stated to be an 
animal of uncommon game, and didn’t ahcays run behind in his late private 
“snaps” with some “ good ’uns.” 

Dr. Goopwyn has lots of promising 3 yr. olds, of salt-water memory, and one 
or two 4 yr. olds, that smack of the sea, and are “knocking the block out” at 
the rate of 3:52 with their shoes on. 

The stables near Richmond are pretty well filled, and not altogether with “all 
sorts,” but generally, “sharp critters.” Mr. Pucxerr has “ Passenger,” Willgo, 
a Gohanna 4 yr. old, and a 5 yr. old Fylde horse, that are ‘“ making tracks” 
right merrily over the Fairfield Course. Passenger is said to be more “ footy” 
(if you can understand that technicality) than he was even last year. He also 
is engaged in the Four mile heat Stakes at Trenton, and will not be hindmost in 
the race, I'll wager. 

Mr. Tatvey has the untiring Betsey White, and a 4 yr. old Goliah filly, never 
bridled before this Spring, that threaten to do all sorts of scuffling for the Prizes 
of the Campaign. By the way, Mr. T. has just bought one-half of Bandit from 
Mr. Corstn, at a pretty fair figure. Bandit is said to have made faster trials 
this Spring im his mile and repeat runs than any thing that has strided off the 
distance at Fairfield. We always entertained a higher opinion of this horse than 
his owner, and predict him a favorite this Campaign at all distances. His ability 
to carry weight surpasses that of all the 5 yr. olds about these parts ;—he was 
very near being entered I hear, for the four mile Stake at Trenton, on account of 


this desirable characteristic. 


The attraction of this race drew together a large concourse of spectators, and, 


‘est to charge with all the chivalry of the Old Dominion for the meed of | what I have not before seen this season, it filled the Ladies’ Stand with a radiant 


throng of beauty. The field was enlivened with hundreds upon horseback and every 
| variety of equipage. The course, as you will recollect, is most delightfully si- 
_ tuated, and with delicious weather, you will well conceive how confident was the 
general expectation of pleasurable excitement. 
| The track was in good, though not in first-rate, order. A few days previously, it 
_had rained very much, and the ground (a natural soil) was not yet sufficiently dry 
to be elastic. By comparing the time made during the week, (save in the race I 
| purpose to describe,) with that on the Eclipse Course the week previous, you 
| and all curious readers will at once be satisfied with this statement. And fur- 
ther, I would add, that, after repeated admeasurement, this course is known to be 

from six to eight feet over amile. It is beautifully laid out, the stretches long, 
_ of equal length, (a quarter of a mile,) and nearly straight, and the turns corres- 
| ponding with geometrical accuracy. From the fine stands you command every 
| inch of the ground, which is as level as a floor. 
| Upon stripping, each party was satisfied with the condition of his favorite.— 
Each trainer declared that, “ barring accidents,” he had no excuse to make, if 
beaten. And just as they were to start, and when all expected a bruising race 
from the acknowledged condition of the entries and their known speed, (they had 
all run “ low down in the forties,”) I heard repeated bets upon time, and in no 
case did I hear less than 7:47 backed, and I myself endeavored to dissuade a 
friend from marking 7:48 vs. 7:54. And these bets were made by gentlemen fa- 
miliar both with the contending horses and the New Orleans Courses, and of 
experience upon the turf. I state these things because I know that in the North 
very many have a habit of underrating, on some pretext or another, the perfor- 
mances of Southern horses. 

I hear you inquire, “ Will he never come to the race?” and to this I answer, 
that hat must necessarily be extremely brief. The mare had the pole, Grey Medoc 
lying next, with the Fylde on the outside. They went off at a good four mile 
lick in the same relative positions which they had taken for-the start—the 
Grey driving and Billy Townes trailing. The rate of the first mile was so equal 
throughout, with hardly the least change of position, that to the eye it appeared 
even slower than it was. They entered the second mile at the same even rate, 
but as they swept round on tothe back side, Grey Medoc declined, with the evi- 
dent purpose of allowing Billy Townes to do some of the work, and to try his 
speed with the mare. But the rate of each continuing nearly the same, the 
Grey thus imprudently allowed a large gap to be made between himself and the 
leading horse, and was compelled to address himself to the task of making it up. 
He had passed Billy before they had left the back stretch, and reassumed by 
slow degrees his former position. The second mile was run in 1:57, but upon 
entering the third the pace manifestly improved, though there wasno change of 
position, save that the Grey drew up nearer and nearer to Bee’s-wing. ‘Thus 
they went down the back stretch of the third mile, at a killing pace, the Grey 
within a length or two of the mare; thus they went round the turn, but as they 
came into the stretch, a set-to occurred such as I have never before seen. Com- 
modore on Grey Medoc here went up to the mare to feel her; it was th ought 
that the Grey could outfoot any thing, but Commodore was ordered to make 
sure of it at this position. He tried it; they brushed down the entire stretch at 
the rate of quarter horses. At the stand, when they had accomplished the mile 
in 1:51, the mare had only her nose in front, and Commodore, who had not pun- 
ished the Grey, was satisfied that he had the heels of her. In this, perhaps, he 
“ reckoned without his host,” but he pulled his horse upon the turn, and al- 
lowed Bee’s-wing, who was still going at an awful rate, to lead by some perhaps 
fifteen or twenty yards into the back stretch. Billy Townes all this while was 
going at the usual good, old-fashioned, four mile rate ; I need, therefore, hardly 
say that he was dropping behind at every lick, though ridden incomparably better 
than the two prominent nags in the race. With these the last mile was like the 
third ; on the back side, Commodore crept up tobe in a position to make the run 











home, but it was no child’s play, for the mare was urged along at a fearful pace ; 
but as they rounded the last turn there was but little more than a length between 
them, and this grew gradually less the moment they came into straight running. 
The gaffs were crowded into each, and they flew down to the distance stand, 
when the grey had his head in front for the first time in the race. From this 
point home the mare gained upon him, though almost imperceptibly ; the rush 
was continued till they reached the stand, each out and doing their best, when 
the mare had it by a trifle more than half a length. The mile was done in 1:53, 
and the heat in consequence was won in 7:38! ! 

Billy Townes was a good deal more than distanced, for although the distance 
judges, (two old amateurs of the turf,) were so intent on the leading nags that 
they forgot to drop the flag, there was no mistake as to the distance, as John 
Hall, the jock on Billy, himself confessed. 

I will not say what feeling was excited by this heat—one of the most extraor- 
dinary upon record ; you are but too familiar with the enthusiastic outbursts of 
such crowds. Proceeding directly to business, I will add, that the more knowing 
ones at once suspected that such a heat must tell upon the mare ; they in conse- 
quence fought shy. The less wary at once offered two to one on her for the 
race. Such gentlemen were instantly accommodated, and in a twinkling it was 
again ‘‘ even up” on Grey Medoc, whose trainer and friends were as confident 
as ever of success, although they had underrated the speed of the Leviathan. It 
was soon whispered that the mare showed lameness, and when the bugle sounded 
for another heat, and Grey Medoc was led up for the start, an announcement was 
made that the mare was unable to come again. This unforvunate issue I know 
not which party most regretted. Be assured that the friends of Grey Medoc 
were earnest in desiring another contest, and be equally sure that Bee’s-wing’s 
backers entertained no manner of doubt as to the issue, would the mare’s leg stand 
another heat. Neither horse was more distressed than is usual after a four mile 
heat, and nothing could have looked more game and gallant than did the Grey as 
he galloped round for the purse. 

It is a critical thing, especially for one in my trade, to comment upon this 
But IT must venture a few remarks, even at the risk of giving uninten- 
tional offence. I do not believe that either horse was so jockied as to make the 
best time which it was in their power to make. The mare was ridden pretty 
steadily, and her rider hugged the pole from end to end with almost fearful fidel- 
ity ; but he was unable to give her that strong, bracing pull, which a better rider 
might have done. I by no means believe that 7:38 was her limit this day, even 
with the jock who did guide her, and it is almost certain that, unless she had 
been run to a break-down, the heat could not have been taken from Ler to-day. 
She is a magnificent looking animal, running low to the ground, with an im- 
mense stride. Such quarters are rarely seen upon a race nag, and till I see 
something faster than 7:38 done, by Sarah Bladen, I shall believe Bee’s-wing 
entitled to the championship of the Leviathan stock. It is presumed that this 
will be her last appearance upon the Turf; but although unfortunate in thus 
closing her career with her first loss of a race, yet how brilliant even in its close, 
does this great heat present it ! 

But if the jockeying of Bee’s-wing be open to criticism, that of Grey Medoc 
is still more so. In the first place, the boy carried too much dead weight ; he 
rode Luda the day previous, carrying 83 lbs., and had now to pack 100lbs. It 
was impossible for him to give a steady, firm support to his horse. In the first 
miles he could not place him at all, but yawed his head about from side to 
side, much as you once saw done with Balie Peyton, when “old White-nose”’ 
beat him on Long Island. Again Commodore erred, as I have before said, when 
he judged himself to have the foot of the mare at the end of the third mile. To 
all others it was obvious that he had not. From that point, then, he should, 
agreeably to orders and to the opinion’of all, have driven the mare at the very top 
ofthe speed of Grey Medoc, hugging the turns like her, but running close along- 
side and crowing her on the long stretches. He ran wide from the pole at alg 
times, probably with the view of finding a better track, and thus went over more 
ground than was necessary. Had this been done, if the result had not otherwise 
been altered, the time would have been better, as every one is convinced who 


race. 


saw the race. 

Bat such a performance needs no apolozy, nor to be placed in favorable posi ! 
tions. Save in the weight carried, you can safely compare this with any of the 
great races which have distinguished the American Turf. Be assured that the 
track was not by several seconds so quick as you have often seen the Union 
Course ; it far more resembles the Beacon, though so unlike that. As tothe time, 
there can be no mistake. I did not time the heat, but I watched the timers. 
Several gentlemen whom I knew, and who had no communication with the 
judges, agreed precisely with Mr. Leere, your agent, who held, with Mr. Mit- 
LER, the “ official watches.” I leave the point, therefore, and the whole subject 
of this interesting race, for the consideratiou of yourself and your readers. There 
isa probability that during the races over the Louisiana Course this week this 
fleet footed son of Medoc may have another opportunity of vieing with the 
It is surmised that Sarah Bladen will meet him in the 


speedy get of Leviathan. 
A Corton Broker. 


next Jockey Club four mile race. 


A friend writes us from Port Tobacco, Md., that “Col. F. Taompson of this 
neighborhood has a string of eight or nine, among which are Reliance, Rienzf, 
and Miss Cleaveland, already favorably known as winners at Washington and 


Baltimore ; all doing well.’’ 
Stallions for 1840.—Since our annual Lists were published, we have received 
information of the place of standing of several valuable horses; it may be as 
well to premise that the names of several were inserted in the “ Turf Register’* 
(April number), that did not appear in the list in the “ Spirit of the Times,” the 
former having been published two weeks later. Among others we note that 
Imported Flexible by Whalebone, and Tuskeno by Mons. Tonson, out of 
Creeping Kate, stand at the stable of Edward H. Carter, Esq., Wilton, Gran- 
ville Co., N.C., the first named at $30 and $45, and the latter at $20 and $35. 
Mucklejohn (Bullock’s) stands between Versailles and Frankfort, Ky., at $50, 
at Mr. David Thompson’s stable. 
Abdallah, the celebrated Northern Trotting Stallion, at the stable of Thomas 
W. Haunt, Esq., three miles from Lexington, Ky., at $12. 
Forty-Four, by Arab, out of Lady Hambleton, near Woodville, Miss., at the 
stable of D. W. Haxall, Esq. 
It will be seen that several additions have been made to our standing “ List of 
Stallions for 1840,” this week, as Wagner, Jordan, Forty-Four, Bolivar, etc. 
: ; Satt Sutpuur Sprines, March 30, 1840. 
Dear Sir,—I see by the “Spirit” of the 21st March, in the List of Stallions 
for 1840, you give as the address of the owner or agent of “ Tobacconist,” by 
Gehanna, the name of Alexander E. S. Ring. This is a mistake, owing, I sup- 
, to the manner in which I write my name. It should be “ Alexander Ers~ 
ine.”’ Yours, respectfully, Avexr. Exsking. +4 
Note.—The error did occur from the cause stated, and even now the second 
word in your signature would “ puzzle a Philadelphia lawyer” to make anything 
else of it than that same “EF. S. Ring,” or King. However, we shall know 
hereafter that “ E. S. Ring” stands for the name of a very good subscriber, and 


shall be sure to print it correctly. 
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Recollections of a Portrait Painter. 
AGNES. 


. 





Jt has been Said, with more, perhaps, of point than propriety, of a certain re- 
gion beneath the earth, that it is “ paved with good intentions ;” but sure I am 
that mountains might soon be piled on its surface, were half the false conclusions 
men every day arrive at, left as standing monuments of the fallibility of human 
conjecture. ‘ Taking for granted,” is the besetting sin of all classes and charac- 
ters ; of the clever from impatience, of the stupid from indolence, and of the im- 
aginative from love of castle-building. We seldom see any one for the first time, 
especially if there be about him aught either remarkable or interesting, without 
endowing him with gratuitous characteristics, and an imaginary history—the chief 
objections to which is their probable discrepancy with the truth; nor does the 
utier falsification of one pet theory at all abate our readiness to jump headlong 
into the beau milieu of another, just as the ‘“ canny Scot,” and his, in other re- 
spects, antipodal American, intstead of replying to the queries of the poor travel- 
ler respecting his future route, indulge in unprofitable speculations as to his vent 
journey and object in undertaking it—do many among ourselves ‘ yan ® an 
“< calculate ” our neighbors past history and future destinies, when one brief peep 
atthe real life behind the curtain, would upset, like Alnaschar’s brittle basket, 
all the fine fictitious fabric, which, after all, reality would probably out-do. ; 

I speak feelingly, as a convicted and often shamed romance-weaver ; and one 
whom not even my late error, in assigning high descent and breeding to the least 
aristocratic of all my friend Sir Edward’s female progenitors, could save from 
floundering into the next possible blunder of the same description. 

Richly stocked as had seemed his library with an almost royal catalogue of 
“« beauties,” I found, on returning from a temporary absence, a welcome addition 
to their array, in a portrait or two, transplanted by the unnerring instinct of taste, 
from ignobler situations up-stairs, to this post of honor and consequent danger, 
—that of rivalry with the perfect specimens of pictorial art I have already at- 
tempted to describe. 45 ¢ 

There was nothing, however, when cursorily viewed, in the unpretending as- 
pect of the new importations, to provoke invidious comparison with the more 
ambitious portraits, beneath which they reposed, like bits of verdure in a gorge 
ous landscape, from whose glowing tints the eye at last takes refuge, dazzled 
and overpowered. ‘To me, even, who had gazed till every lineament was in- 
delibly impressed on mind and memory, upon the two “ counterfeit presentments ” 

of female perfection I have elsewhere faintly sketched, it was at length a relief 
to let my eye and thoughts wander over the sweetest representation of girlish 
mature and simplicity that ever, perhaps, conveyed the beaw ideal of them ab- 
solutely to canvass. 

in the dress of the beautiful creature, whom one loved to think an im- 
personation of youth and innocence in the abstract, there was, perhaps hap- 
pily, nothing to assist posterity in assigning to her a “ local habitation.” A 
““name” the catalogue furnished us with, too stately and matronly by far, to 
harmonize with her existing aspect, viz:—-“‘ Agnes, second wife of the Lord 
Viscount G .” But, as this title afforded, even to Sir Edward, noclue to the 
family or indcvidual history of her by whom it had been borne, I would fain, 
after my usual fashion, have read a legend in the features and expression of the 
lovely wearer. 

They fairly baffled me, however ; so serene, so unsullied by trace of thought 
or care, by reminiscence of even childish sorrow, or presentiment of deeper griefs 
tocome, was the mirror-like surface presented by the fair, open brow, and soft, 
sunny cheek, where youth and health alone seemed privileged to glow, and on 
which the roundness and smoothness of infancy itself seemed yet fondly to linger. 
“The clear, full eye, looked as if no tear had ever dimmed its liquid radiance ;_ the 
velvet of the cheek beneath as if no grief could pale its soft, carnation richness. 
And for the lips, just parted to disclose the pearls within, no simile, even the 
hacknied and rustic, perhaps, yet not less piquant one of, ‘“‘ twin cherries on one 
stalk,” could do justice to their hue and fulness. 

Round a throat, which a swan might envy, curls of a rich, light, glossy brown 
seemed “ wandering at their own sweet will,” with girlish carelessness; their 
sole ornament a single rose, which nature, rather than art, seemed to have let 
fall, just in the most becoming spot, amid these unconfined and lovely tresses A 
hand and arm as sweetly rounded as the rest, scarce held, in idle reverie, another 
half-forgotten flower. A dreamy quiet, a gentle listlessness pervaded the whole 
enchanting figure ; and though redolent of all those hues of health so wanting to 
the noble Sir Joshua alongside—yet, while all in the lovely form i¢ represented 
breathed the elasticity, ifnot the brilliancy ef youth, here the prevailing charac- 
ter was happiness certainly—but happiness in repose. 

Of such a being it was tantalizing to know nothing, except that what 
now charmed in mute unconsciousness a stranger’s eye, must needs in living 
beauty have gladdened many a heart. “ Of none, at least I think, among 
your ancestresses,”’ said I, on first seeing the picture, to Sir Edward, “ may 
we take it for granted more safely, that she ‘lived long and happily, and 
died beloved and lamented, than of that calm, peaceful, and apparently privileged 
being.’” 

And thus the matter might have rested, had there not come to S an old 
family friend, who retained, at almost eighty, with the wisdom and benevolence 
of age, much of the liveliness of younger days, and an inexhaustible store of 
youthful reminiscences. Innumerable were the anecdotes which, at sight or 
mention of old, familiar objects, the good man poured forth, and we had already 
learned to look upon himas a walking oracle, when, one day, towards the close 
of his sojourn, looking up at the picture, which we had named (after the heroine 
of Hayley’s almost forgotten poem) ‘“Serina,” he heaved an unwonted sigh, and 
said, evidently to himself :— 

“ Poor child! who would have thought, to look at you so young and rosy, 
of all the trials that were to befal that curly head, and turn it grey so long be- 
fore its time !” 

Our exclamations and interrogations I may safely leave to be taken for 
granted, as well as my special satisfaction in deriving from such high au- 

thority the no doubt deeply interesting history, which imagination had, in 
this solitary instance, fail 
light and cheerfulness, too sadly (as might be gathered from the few words 
which had escaped our informant’s lips) at variance with the dark and melan- 
choly truth. 

“You remarked,” said the old gentleman, lifting at length his venerable head 
from the top of the gold-headed cane on which it had been, for some time, medi- 
tatively resting, ‘‘ that there was about that picture a touch of nature which finer 
paintings and perhaps finer countenances (though few can be seen more innocent- 
ly beautiful) often want. And you will wonder the less that it should be 








so, when you are told that it was painted, not for money, no nor for fame. 


neither, but for pure love of the object ; and by one to whom every hair 
of that fair head, and lineament of that sweet face were dearer than his own 
life-blood.”” 

“ So,” interrupted somebody, in a tone perhaps unconsciously savouring 
cfeontempt, “ the painter fell in love, Pygmalion like, with his own handy- 
work!” 

“« And a good right he had, methinks, (if, indeed, it had been to do)” replied 
the old gentleman, somewhat pettishly, “ seeing the poor lad was her own 
cousin, only once removed, and as fine a youth as ever lived, had he not been 
bewitched to prefer dabbling with oil on canvas, to the pair of colors offered in 
his uncle’s the general's regiment. Buta fool of an outlandish mother he had 
carried him, when a hoy, to Italy, and he came back raving of lights an. 
shadows, standing all the while, poor fellow! in his own light as to worldly ad- 
vancement, and having a dark shadow enough, God knows, thrown over the 
path in life he had chosen, by the bar it placed in the way of his marrying that 
girl, yonder ! 

“ She loved him, too, poor thing! as boys and girls, and cousins love cach 
other, when that picture was painted by one who had gazed often enough on her 
to have done it almost as well-from the original in his mind’s eye. But her's 
was not a love to endure, in one so young and gentle especially, the buffetings 
and thwartings of parental opposition ; and her parents were not folks to throw 
away their pretty daughter on an artist cousin, with no fortune but his pencil, nor 
expectations, but in theclouds. No! they had other views, truly; for her fa- 
ther, a pennyless younger brother, who had made what is called a love-match 
tussel with your grandfather's youngest daughter, had experience enough of 
poverty in his own person, to think it the worst, if not the sole evil of this lower 
world; and, while nowise averse to patch up his own broken fortunes by dispos- 
ing of his child to the best advantage, honestly imagined that if he could make 
her a rich, she must of necessity be ahappy woman also. 

‘‘ Her mother, again, a —_ minx, who had snnk from her natural sphere by 
marrying a man who could not support her in it ; thought rank and splenoor the 
summom bonum of human happiness, and would have sold her daughter to Old 
Nick himself, for a peerage and a coach and six. Poor Agnes sighed as she 
heard their ambitious aspirations, and could, no doubt, have found (all untouched 
as was yet her heart by genuine, bona fide, love) more of happiness in the rain- 
bow hues of hope on Le cousin Arthur's palette than in all their visions of fu- 
ture Geretonee. 

‘ But from these dreams the cousins were destined ere long to awake ; to dis- 
traction on the one side, and a passive submission, which showed the difference 
m their sentiments, on the other. Soon after that picture was painted, asa tri- 
bute—a silent one—from the lover by whom it was done, to his. soul’s idol, but os- 
tensibly, as a token of filial love from the dutiful Agnes to the mother whose 
pride she was; and that mother, by way of promoting the professional prospects 
of the young painter, but in reality getting rid of him by a journcy to Italy, and 
at the same time bringing about, by gratifying his raling hobby, a reconciliation 
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stranged brother, Sir John, sent it as an appropriate ormamen 


ith her lon 
te ik portrait gallery ; judging that one look of that sweet on canyas 


would ensure from an uncle, though an eccentric one, an invitation to the ori- 
inal. : 

“Jt came, and quickly; and, in one short month from the completion of 
love’s masterpiece, r, picture and original were transferred to Castle 
S——, and Arthur Curzon (‘curst’ like many a short-sighted suppliant in his 
at length ‘answered prayer’) was sailing, at Sir John S——’s expense to dis- 
tant Italy, that goal of his boyish ambition, and grave of his equally boyish 
hopes. , 

E Perhaps it was the gravity—grief would be too strong a word—occasioned 
by this sudden separation from an old and cherished friend, (for, heroic in his 
martyrdom, and true to the claims of gratitude. Arthur departed and ‘made no 
sign” of any feeling beyond friendship,) that suggested the possibility of an 
union,—too preposterous to be viewed, at first sight, with complacency even by 
proud and callous parents, between the gentle, subdued Agnes, and the recently 
widowed Viscount G. 

* Lord G , a contemporary of old Sir John’s, and sharer in all his classical 
and liberal tastes, had come to enjoy, at his quondam schoolfellow’s, the first mo- 
ments of liberty intervening between the demise of an imperious and fretful 
bedrid partner, and the yet unfelt, though not unanticipated renewal of domestic 
tyranny, in a fresh shape, by the retarn from school of two indomitably high- 
spirited hoyden daughters. On a widower in such a mood, just breathing from 
a matrimonial atmosphere of perpetual tempest, the mild, unrufiled countenance, 
and placid brow, and gentle manners of Agnes, came as ‘airs from paradise ;’ 
and never, ere long, did lover of twenty feel his bliss more absolutely suspended 
on some ‘soul’s idol’ than did the good and long-tried Lord G , at fifty-four, 
his hopes of future wedded peace and happiness, onthe portionless niece of his 
ancient comrade. 

“* Its object, it may be imagined, was the last to suspect, or believe in his de- 
votion ; and all eyes, and the ambitious hearts of kith and kin had marked her 
as the future Viscountess, before the yision of a coronet had dazzled, or rather 
darkened her youthful dreams. Children, some ‘ sixty years ago,’ and this hap- 
pened when I was a boy at college,” resumed the old man, after a pause, “ were 
surely more dutiful and complying than those who are plagued with them now 
tell me they are ; and I never heard that Agnes refused, though she might he- 
sitate, to marry a man older than her father. Lord G , however, and I re- 
member him well, was the younger and better-looking of the two, and had 
something about him so noble, and nobleman-like, as well as mild and kindly, 
that the thought of having made a conquest of so distinguished a person could 
not but flatter and please a girl, new to the world, and brought up to expect be- 
ing, sooner or later, a victim at its shrine. 

‘“T was at the wedding, having come over here from Oxford, with your uncle 
Charles, and can testify that just as she looks in the picture, yonder, only a little 
graver and paler, of course, Agnes looked, when she gave her hand in the cha- 
pel to Lord G Indeed her father and mother, the bridegroom, and every 
one else, his two tall, cross-looking girls, perhaps excepted, looked so brimful 
of joy, on the occasion, that it was no wonder Agnes should forget even the 
storm that lurked under their proud, lowering brows. 

“‘ The happy pair were to proceed, forthwith, to Italy, to revisit which, and 
revive the reminiscences of his youthful grand tour, some thirty years before, 
had been to Lord G , acherished visit, denied to him by the selfish exigeance 
of his lately buried wife, and now gladly hailed by him as a means, not only of 
gratifying his own taste for literature and the arts, but of imbuing with a simi- 
lar spirit his wild girls, and little older partner, whose education, difler- 
ently in some respects as it had been condueted, had left*them both equally 
uninitiated in what then constituted no necessary branch of female accom- 
plishment. 

‘Tt was with the honest, unsophisticated joy of a young creature forcibly up- 
rooted from her native soil, and placed amid elements the most uncongenial to 
her, on the one hand as to age, and on the other as to disposition, that Agnes’ 
thoughts reverted to the residence at Rome of her artist-cousin, and the idea 
that in the then little frequented Eternal City there lived another exile from 
England, with whom she could talk of the days and scenes of youth, and escape 
from the strange alternation of formality and hoydenship, amid which her hete- 
rogeneous life was passed. 

“That Arthur had cherished for her, as a girl, a boyish predilection, might 
have crossed her mind, and if it did so, was not perhaps calculated to prejudice 
her against one otherwise so amiable. But that he had loved her deeply, fondly, 
unutterably, quite differently, in short, from the way in which she loved, or rather 
liked him, never occurred to her as a cause likely to shed restraint over their 
renewed intercourse, or to embitter a meeting to which she looked forward with 
the delight which more cultivated minds of the present day reserve for the ina- 
nimate objects of antique Rome. As regarded a deficiency in that classical en- 
thusiasm with which the old lord strove in vain to inoculate his guileless partner, 
her’s was at least negative; an ignorance neither apathetic nor premeditated, 
but patient of reproof, willing to be enlightened, and capable of ultimate remo- 
val; while that of his wild girls was systematic and wilful, and gloried in as a 
triumph alike over school-room thraldom and paternal tyranny—all their associa- 
tions with Rome consisting in reminiscences of a certain blotted and dog’s-eared 
copy-of Goldsmith’s History, (then a recent manual of instruction ;) the only 
fruits of whose enforced perusal had been, the soubriquet of the ‘ Wolf,’ as ap- 
plied to their governess, and the emulation of a certain Roman (not Grecian) 
daughter, towards their only surviving parent. 

“Tt was under singular circumstances that the introduction, which something, 
as the period for it approached, made Agnes feel awkward in achieving, between 























G , whose recollections hurried him, with almost youthful enthusiasm, on 
the morrow of his arrival, before the ladies of his party were sufficiently recruited 
to accompany him, to the Vatican, found there, amid the usual herd of servile, 
though faithful copyists of a few chef d’auvres, thus rendered accessible to the 
purses and memories of ordinary mortals, a young artist, of prepossessing ap- 
pearance, so engrossed by transferring to canvas, not the mere form and 
lineaments, but the very character and expression of one of Raphael's mas- 
ter-pieces, as to be for some time unconscious of Lord G.’s admiring obser- 
vation. 

“It was not till this had been audibly expressed to an English bystander, in 
the hearing of the supposed foreign artist, that Arthur—for it was he—felt im- 


long disused language, his native country ; and modestly, requesting his panegy- 
rist, whose enlightened taste for the arts a few words had sufficed to develop, to 
visit, at his studio, these original productions of his pencil, to which his present 
task, however exalted its subject, was only subservient. 

“The invitation was cordially accepted for a not distant day ; while the inter- 
yal afforded time for not only Lord & but another, more deeply interested, to 
become familar with the rising fame of the young English painter. 

‘* His historical pieces were spoken of with enthusiasm even by Romans; one 
especially, an Iphigenia, was characterised as combining the very beau ideal of 
the innocent and immolated victim of parental ambition, with an air of feminine 
sweetness and life-like reality which induced all to pronounce it, unhesitatingly, 
a portrait. 

If, when Curzon’s name was first uttered in her hearing by the dilletanti who 
came to flatter the English mlord with praises of his countryman, Agnes had 
had her wits sufficiently about her, simply to acknowledge the relationship, and 
claim (and if with a flutter of gratified pride, it would have seemed only natural) 
as her ‘cousin Arthur,’ the pet painter of the idlers of Rome, she might have 
been saved much embarrassment. But the instinct that whispered after what 
model the Grecian victim was probably designed, suggested also (naturally 
enough) in the choice of the subject, a reference to her own sacrifice, which shed 
fresh awkwardness over the avowal of former intimacy. It was not, in short, 
till, with a beating heart and faltering step, she who really never for a moment 
swerved, even in thought, from conjugal duty, stood face tu face with her quon- 
dam admirer on the one hand, and her own full-length prototype on the other, 
that necessity, and the exclamation of ‘Agnes!’ bursting from the lips of her 
former lover, and the expression of astonishment depicted on the countenance 
of her husband, wrung from her lips the few simple words, addressed to one 
whom a stranger might be excused for concluding, if not her father, at least 
some venerable relative. 

*«*'This is my cousin Arthur, and that the picture he drew of me in England, 
for mamma.’ 

“There were those present who deeme.| that, if the first draught of the por- 
trait had indeed been done to gratify a parent, this latter, or more perfect copy 
from the mind’s image, the minute accuracy of which bespoke no common fami- 
liarity, had for its object the gratification of another, viz. the enamored artist 
himself, whose whole soul had evidently been in the performance. But of this 
number was not the urbane, though surprised Tord G——, with whom pride in 
claiming kindred with eminent talent, and desire to mark his sense of it, were 
predominant feelings. Could he have marked, as others did, the paleness that 
stole over the already faded cheek of the painter, when invited by the cautious 
peer, as his wife’s cousin, to pass under their joint roof all his hours of needful 
relaxation, he might, even while he pitied excused a lingering predilection, 
have rescinded a permission so fatal to the peace of one, at least, of the long- 
severed relations. And had he glanced from the still calm figure of the Grecian 
maiden on the eanvass, to the conscious and troubled aspect of her yet equally 
innocent living model ; he might have been justified in ineluding, as others did, 





mong the victims of outraged youthful affection, one who but paid in guilt- 
attra is the penalty of youthful awkwardness and ignorance of the 
world. 





“Tt was not without « strnggle that Arthur, who knew it a little, though but 
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pelled to cut short the painful feelings of an eaves-dropper, by avowing, in its ; 
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a little better, brought himself to accept the invitation of Lord G—. To see 
Agnes the wife of another, he had Jong in theory persuaded himself must be worse 
than never to sce her at all; and, had that husband been of congenial age and chy. 
racter, their meeting could hardly, under the fiery sun of Italy, have been otherwise 
than in blood. But Agnes sacrificed, and was not his representation of her as q 
victim indeed, (though unconsciously,) prophetic ! must require consolation from, 
friendship ; and, to do him justice, as a friend, did he henceforth devoutly resolve 
and endeavor to consider her. So he went to the palazzo, first from curiosity 
and sympathy, and then from inclination and habit, till those within its walls, o; 
without them, began to hint that spirits as gentle by nature as the meek Iphige- 
nia, had been known to enact, under love's potent influence, towards unconcen. il 
lords, the part of Clytemnestra. : 

However this might be, there was not wanting in the domestic cirele of \)\at 
palace an Electra, fierce and determined in her purposes, and unhesitating in their 
accomplishment. ‘The eldest daughter of Lord G (the other was a mere 
common-place hoyden) had shewn, when in England, a spirit of animosity towards 
her mild unoffending stepmother, which, with other more latent propensities, tie 
climate of Italy seemed to develope with frightful intensity. To her it would 
have been sport to wake her old father’s jealousy of his young wife, even had 
no interest of her own been involved in success. But she had, ere many days of 
acquaintance with Arthur Curzon rolled over her head, deep reasons for being 
clear-sighted as to his lurking predilection for Lady G , and for enlightening 
on the subject her usually abstracted, but when roused, susceptible father ; for 
ere many days had elapsed she loved him herself, with all the reckless, headlong 
passion of a character which had never known control. 

To procure, under ordinary circumstances, the consent of Lord G (patron 
as he was of the arts) to such an unsuitable alliance, would, she felt, he no easy 
task. But to transfer from a still dearer object the affections of a dangerous 
youthful rival, while consummating the happiness of a favorite child, and co 
ferring on genius its most appropriate reward, were precisely the points upon 
which a character like her father’s could, by skilful management, be successfully 
assailed. And so (to make along tale short) it turned out. Curzon, there was 
no doubt, though the word “love” never crossed his lips, spent too much of his 
time in his cousin’s company, either to escape scandal, or to be consistent with 
the happiness of the mild, indulgent, yet pained Lord G , and Agnes saw and 
felt this sufficiently to induce her in desperafion to forward Honoria’s designs 
upon a heart whose peace she felt remorse for having early invaded, and hoped, 
by promoting another attachment, to restore. And while Agnes, touched to the 
quick by the tacit reproach of her husband's declining cheerfulness, redoubled 
her attentions, and devoted herself to his society, Curzon, hurt at her estrange- 
ment, and dazzled by the undisguised devotion, and more piquant character of 
Miss G , Was unconsciously seconding her designs, and falling into the toils 
with which one bold, unprincipled girl had managed to surround all the members 
of this once happy domestic circle. 

Let it not, however, be imagined, that though Agnes—spite of unselfish mis- 
givings for his future happiness—set herself steadily and honestly to promote, by 
the union of her cousin with another object, the peace of the declining years oi 
her husband, the task could be accomplished, or the daily petty martyrdom to 
which it gave rise, encountered, without such feelings, as if they blanched not yet 
the tresses which curled round a head of nineteen—impressed on the brow they 
shaded a touch of thoughtfulness, prophetic of one whose current of life and 
love was “never to run smooth.” ; = 

Long ere Curzon was permitted by aristocratic reluctance to claim his lordl) 
bride, his easel—thanks to the proverbial versatility of man—groaned under a 
“ Cleopatra,” as brilliant in exterior as the gorgeous queen she was designed te 
body forth; concealing, too, a character, with which the famed “Serpent of old 
Nile” could scarce compete, either in violence, or talent for intrigue. That she 
would despise, ere long, her artist husband, and herself, for having bartered rank 
and station for a dream of romance, or rather, an envious triumph—was apparent 
even before the knot was tied. That Arthur would be miscrable, instead of happy. 
and that partly by her nteans, weighed on ‘he gentle spirit of Agnes. Lord 
alone, unconsciously eased of his ‘“* bosom’s thorn,” saw nothing but hap- 
piness for every one, and cheerfully acceded to the wish of his wife, heart-sick ot 
Rome and all in it, tochange the scene for Naples. 

* Vidi Napoli é puori muori,” says the Neapolitan, in the pride inspired by the 
beauties of his native city. It might have been well, if not for poor Agnes her- 
self, at least for others, had the process been reversed, and death gently preceded, 
instead of bearing to one nearly connected with her, the harrowing consequences 
of a hasty glimpse of that enchanted city. Lord G , it might have been 
earlier mentioned, had, besides his two daughters, an only and once darling son, 
to whom, indeed, spite of much reckless wilfulness, his heart still fondly yearnec ; 
though circumstances, originating chiefly in his mother’s wayward tyranny, had 
long estranged him from his paternal home. 

Wild, daring, and high-spirited, Hubert G ’s whole soul had from boyhood 
been set on entering the army ; a wish which, as involving separation and proba- 
ble danger, his then doating mother set herself strenuously to oppose. ‘Thwarted, 
and he felt for thoroughly selfish reasons, in the object of his legitimate ambition. 
the young heir substituted, as was but too natural, the excitement of the tur 
and gaming table for those of the then stirring camp ; till, precluded by the very 
facility with which his debts of honor had been twice paid, from outraging his 
father by a third appeal to his generosity, the youth, as a present escape from 
hopeless embarrassments, as well as a gratification of his ruling passion for 
glory, put off, in desperation, to the ship of a gallant admiral, (a friend of his fa- 
ther’s,) just about to weigh anchor for a foreign station, and implored hin to pro- 
cure for him an appointment on board his vessel. 

This was a step too irrevocably affecting his young cousin's future destiny and 
prospects to be hastily sanctioned by the veteran, persuaded as he was that the 
choice of his own loved profession, and it alone, would be the “ making ” (as we 
call it) “of the boy.” As a volunteer, however, he recommended his proceed- 
ing with the expedition, promising, should his wishes, after a trial of its peri!s 
and hardships, continue Bt to forward them both with his parents and the 
admiralty. Nor did the intrepid gallantry, far beyond his years and experience, 
manifested by the young hero, on this his initiatory voyage, leave the delighted 
admiral any inclination to withhold the fulfilment of a promise from which he an- 
ticipated signal benefit to the service, as well as the highest credit to his young 
relative himself. : 

Ere Hubert G , covered with gratuitous laurels, returned to England, his 
mother’s dreaded upbraiding had been stilled in death ; and his father’s feelings 
had been reconciled to his son’s perilous profession by his brilliant dedué in 1. 
The rigid calls of duty had, however, as yet prevented a meeting with his sur- 
viving parent, when tidings reached the young man of his father’s second mar- 
riage, an event on which, probably from remorse at having embittered by his diso - 
bedience his own mother’s death-bed, as well as from the angry comments of his 
sisters, he felt and expressed himself with unbecoming acrimony. His notions 
of a stepmother, that ogress of many a nursery tale, were founded on an ideal 
picture of harshness and austerity, to which one glance at the timid, dove-like 
face of Agnes would have given instant confutation, and yet it had been well it 
that glance had confirmed, in their fullest repulsiveness, all the distorted images 
which the fancy of a spoilt and wayward son had ever conjured up! : 

The frigate tv which, under the more congenial command of a son of the gal- 
lant admiral’s, but a few years older than his young lieutenant, Hubert G 
had been transferred, was sent to join a fleet of observation in the Mediterranean. 
and fortunate did her crew esteem themselves, in arriving at the rendezvous in 
the Bay of Naples, almost on the eve of an eruption of Vesuvius, considerable 
enough thoroughly to alarm and agitate its excitable population, without, afte: 
all, committing the extensive ravages which had been anticipated from its thres- 
tening commencement. 

The effect, as witnessed from the shipping, was indescribably grand ; and the 
stated watch on the decks of the Hebe, reinforced during the three nights the 
conflagration lasted by the voluntary vigils of nearly all its inmates, never wea- 
ried in contemplating the mighty jets of flame, whose measured outbreak at 
brief intervals, bearing on their fiery wings huge masses of dark and lurid 
looking scori@ into the troubled air, were awaited with an intensity of never 
sated admiration. 

But to Britons and Protestants, there was something more novel and exciting 
still going on in the menaced city; and happy were those who could obtain 
leave to go on shore and witness the joyous processions and other religious 
ceremonies by which the superstitious Neapolitans sought to propitiate tlieir pa- 
tron St. Januarius, and avert i! his interposition their city’s destruction. 

At a funzione in the noble church, erected to commemorate a similer deliver- 
ance, Hubert G——,, with a few of his luckier comrades, had succeeded in obtain- 
ing a place, directly opposite to which, dividing at first, and soon distracting his 
attention from the spectacle before him, sat a beavtiful girl (for as such he after- 
wards described her) whom, from her angelic loveliness he would, if a Catholic, 
have felt far more inclined to fall down and worship than all the saints of the 
fertile Neapolitan calendar. 

_ That she was English, was manifest both from the style of her fair and femi- 
nine beauty, its ret character, and her forming one of the British Consul’s 
privileged party ; but all further information semelion her was precludud by the 
necessity for the return of the young men to taeir ship, before yes dispersion of 
the crowds by whom every avenue to the Chiesa de San Gennaro was densely 
blockaded. It was by literally-clambering over their heads, in a fashion only 
possible to sailors, that Hubert and his comrades regained their boat ; and by 
pr gr ony on © igual of wooo the onesie the Hebe was steering out 
y, and every eye on strained to catch a i i t the dy- 
ing glories of Yoottina, ne pera gleneness! she 4) 
_ What would not the susceptible Hubert have given for a second ook at an ob- 
ject brighter still, yet affording in its mild effalgence the strongest possible con- 
trast to the half extinct volcano? Night and day, on the bosom of the silent 
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cep, were his waking dreams and midnight vigils haunted by the i 
‘sir young countrywoman, whose soft blue eyes and ca 


amid the flashing eeuntenances of the excited Italians, 








e of his 


like the moon’s silver | 


orescent as seen by the admiring mariners in tranquil beauty, through the fitful | 


‘luminations of the eruption. - Hoe RE « Sei 
It was not raatine perhaps from the effects of high-wrought imagination, — 
-y an impatient and too sensitive temperament, y from indiscreet exposure 
-o a burning Italian sun, during some 
abria—ere poor Hubert manifested sym 


wn deep responsibilities, to learn from a chance newspaper paragraph, the arrival 
here of his patient’s father, Lord G G2 the | 
> is roof and eare it became his first wish, and even duty, to transfer the | 
valid as soon as it could be effected ; and within a month of the day when its | 
-atures had been lit up with the fiendish glare of the exasperated volcano, the 
sy serene and moonlit Bay of Naples reflected in its unruffled mirror the tall 
nasts of his Majesty’s ship Hebe. ot 
That from a meeting, even with his father, Hubert would, if in health, have 
-ensitively shrunk, while from contact with his hated stepmother his soul would 
nave utterly recoiled, Captain Seymour knew enough of the family history to be 
ware, and to be reconciled by it to the prostration of mind and body by which 
1c consignment of his friend to their care was sadly facilitated. Insensible, un- 
nscious, hovering between life and death, was the only son of Lord G 
‘ed across his long estranged parent’s threshold, unconscious alike of the ab- 
of the parent whose increasing infirmities unfitted him for the task of 
vatching by his pillow, and of the presence of the gentle being by whom that 
illow was rarely, if ever, quitted. 
jt may be imagined—described it can never be—with what strange mystified 
clings, at first of utter bewilderment, of momentary rapture, suddenly frozen 
| its very source, and of quickly succeeding horror, Hubert’s eyes, on opening 
19 consciousness, recognised in the nurse of his long and well-nigh fatal illness, 
; chief, if not sole cause, the object of his boyish yet indelible admiration in the 
‘hjesa di San Gennaro! That he was under his father’s roof he had somehow, 
, a lucid moment, become aware. Could the bright vision by which his pillow 
‘ad been haunted, now for the first time perceived to be no phantom of the fancy, 
be one of his long-separated, half-forgutten sisters? No! even had dread of in- 
fection not kept far distant the one, still an occasional inmate of his father’s 
ouse—unerring instinct tells the unhappy youth to see in the gentle object of 
is soul’s idolatry, the probable preserver of his life, no daughter of the. proud 
nd selfish Lady G——! 
If not the daughter, what remained but that she was the wife of one whom he 
‘ared not even envy a possession, which another might have paid for with his ho- 
or his blood. ‘That way madness lay! The struggle was long and fearful— 
| the wretched convalescent, thrown by contending emotions into a relapse 
ve frightful than his original seizure—awoke from his second visit to the con- 


cessantly of his beautiful vision at Naples,) felt it an unspeakable relief to his | 








1es of the grave, more like a returned inhabitant of its gloomy precincts, than 

ictim of a living and breathing world. 

\elancho!y—deep, morbid, and fearful, and rendered darkly distressing to his 

irt-brokeu father, and gentle mother-in-law, by the shuddering avoidance of 

1c latter’s unobtrusive attentions, characterized his recovery, if such indeed it 
nild be called; and when, on the first possibility of doing so, he peremptorily 
sisted on joining his ship—the determination was felt as a relief by those 
vom, spite of apparent ingratitude and unkindness, his youth, and danger, and 
eep depression had contributed to attach. 

‘‘ My wayward boy, | fear, will never learn to love you, Agnes, spite of all 
vour more than mother’s kindness to him,” was the mournful remark of the dis- 
«ppointed old man, to one who would have given worlds to be able to echo the 

pparently disheartening exclamation. But w2tchers by the midnight couch of 
ain hear strange and fearful things; and Agnes had gathered enough from the 
vild rhapsodies of Hubert, “ still harping” on the fair English girl of San Gen- 
‘aro, to wish the love that lurked beneath those feverish ravings exchanged for 
the wildest hate ever awakened by step dame of romance. Innocent as she was 
of all participation in sentiments, which delirium only had poured into. her long 
unheeding ear—she felt her knowledge of them—unshared as it must ever re- 
niain—a painful source of almost guilty consciousness ; she felt the son for ever 
estranged, and through her, from the father, whose declining age yearned after 
1is society; while forebodings, deep, inscrutable, yet unerring, possessed her 
mind, that the life and love of her unhappy step-son were destined to find an 
arly and joint termination. 

It was not longdelayed. ‘The spirit which, all chafed and wayward as it was, 
vould have recoiled with somewhat of pious horror from suicide—yet hailed, 
with fatal eagerness, the hope of honorable dissolution. ‘The fleets of Spain and 
Britain met but too opportunely ; and before the Hebe, unequally mate hed with 

, antogonist of double strength, entered on the action, her young Lieutenant 

sessing, as for the last time, the friendly hand of Captain Seymour, said, “* when 
/ am gone, speak comfort to my father, and thank his wife for nursing me so ten- 
lerly. 1 could not do it then, now you may tell her my last earthly thought was 
‘f her and of her kindness.” Five minutes after‘the Spanish ship was boarded 
ind carried; but the clearing smoke shewed Hubert G—-—, by whom the board- 
ing party had been headed—stretched on the enemy’s deck, a self-devoted vic- 
tim. ‘The tidings proved his shattered father’s knell; and when Agnes braided 
{ 21, beneath her widow’s cap, her still redundant tresses, she felt as if, stunned, 
subdued, sobered, she could never smile again. 

To escape from Italy—from Rome, and from Naples, the Scylla and Charyb- 

so fatally strewn in her eyes, with the wrecks of youthful happiness and 
promising character—was the first thought of the widowed Lady G ; and 
when Captain Seymour, as her lost step-son'’s executor and friend, stepped for- 
vard to tender his as yet disinterested services in facilitating her removal, he 
was hailed almost as a rescuing angel. But though the passage home in his 
ship, which the courtesy of the admiral on the station enabled him to offer was 
agerly accepted by his exiled countrywoman—and the brief intercourse which 
t afforded fully justified to Captain Seymour, his poor Lieutenant's enthusiastic 
idmiration of his fair belle mere—yet the subdued state of poor Agnes’s spirits, 
and the delicacy of their relative position precluded the slightest expression of 
iis feelings on the part of the gallant sailor, as long as the ties of hospitality sub- 
sisted between him and the imate of his floating habitation. 

It would have been difficult, however, for a being less gentle and susceptible 
han Agnes, less hitherto estranged, (at least of late) from congenial and cheer- 
ful companionship—to withstand, and within the privileged atmosphere of his 
own watery domain, the fascinations of one, combining in such felicitous union 
the qualities of the modest hero, the urbane host, and evident, though unobtru- 
sive, admirer. ‘That heart must be either callous or pre-occupied, over which a 
young and gallant British seaman, treading, as a monarch, his own quarter- 
leck, with the deferential respect, and in the present case, ‘‘ golden opinions ” 
f all around and beneath him—cannot cast its omnipotent spell; while the 
tacit knowledge possessed by both, of the cause of poor Hubert’s untimely fate, 
shed over the intercourse between Captain Seymour and his fair passenger, a 
tinge of cousciousness, well calculated to lay the foundation of a sentiment 
yarmer than friendship. 

They parted friends in name. If more in reality, the feeling was yet unex- 

ressed in words ; though beneath the svothing influence of Seymour’s unobtru- 

e attentions and varied conversation, the chilled and crushed heart of Agnes 

id expanded like a long checked flower when removed into genial sunshine. 

Had not the germ of hopes for the future been silently but surely deposited 
here, during the progress of a voyage, of the tediousness of which neither 
\gnes nor Seymour were ever heard to complain—the arrival of the former in 
ngland would have been forlorn indeed. Her mother—as if the grand object 

ner life attained, she had nothing more to live for—had died since her daugh- 





er’s marriage. Her father, bankrupt in fortune and reputation, had obtained, 
rough Lord G——’s interest, an appointment in a distant country, and totally 
‘estitute of any companions, she cheerfully acceded to the proposal of the cler- 
gyiman’s lady, who had been her companion and chaperon, on the passage, to set- 


tle herself temporarily in her vicinity in the beautiful Isle of Wight. With all 
the respectful devotion of a young chevalier of old, mingled, it must be con- 


Im sunny brow had showed, ' 


y, half-stolen landings in Sicily and Ca- 
toms of fever so decided and alarming, © 
‘,at his friendly young commander (to whom, during his paroxysms, he had raved | 


/make Agnes, though with a bleedi 





fessed, with distant hopes and aspirings of a more selfish character—did the gal- 
int sailor man his barge to deposit, in her chosen retreat at St. Helen’s, his 
rrateful charge, whose recent widowhood, and his own immediate return to the 
active service of his country, cast over their future meeting precisely the degree 
/f uncertainty best calculated to keep up in the bosom of both a mutual interest. | 
(hat they should meet—and with less rigor and restraint, at a future period, was 
ather understood than agreed on. As well might his faithful needle fail to pomt 
when untramelled) to its wonted pole, felt the enamoured Seymour, as his now 
irrested affections fail to carry him, as soon as duty and decorum permitted, to ; 
the feet of her, who again found all the friendship once entertained for Curzon— 
the tender gratitude inspired by the kindness of Lord G , and yet deeper 
sympathy called forth by the untimely fate of his son—fast merging into an 
union of all these sentiments towards the “brave companion of the last few sad, 
yet soothing weeks of homeward voyaging. 

He came again, when sadness had subsided into serenity, and staid till sere- | 
ity brightened into sunshine—a sunshine the brighter for contrast with prece- 
ding gloom, and for embodying, like rays concentrated by a burning glass—the 

ng arrears of youthful joy repressed in its appropriate season. With emo- 
\tons, known only perhaps to one whose warmest we.lded feelings had hitherto 
necn the promptings of duty alone—did Agnes, blooming once more almost as 
yonder picture, pledge her now unreluctant faith to Harry Seymour, by whom it 
was reciprocated with an energy of devotion, such as sons of Neptune alone 
perhaps are permitted to feel. Their marriage was to follow as soon as the year 
ol mourning, assigned as well by gratitude as decorum, to the memory of Lord 














G—, shioul , a . eeks only were want- 
ing, when a sudden, and oh? for , how unwelcome ! demand was made on 
Seymour's cver ready services, and his ship ordered round to Spithead to be 
fitted with all possible expedition for a voyage to the East Indies. 

The idea of separation at such a moment, bad well nigh unmanned the usually 
prompt and active seaman ; and it was only by a hope more ardently expressed 
on his part, than ded to by the timid Agnes, that she might be induced 
(as the rules of the service then permitted) to accompany him once more on his 
distant voyage, that summoned nerve for its indispensable prepara- 
tions. But when these were completed with somewhat of his wonted alacrity, 
a thousand obstacles, which to him seemed light as air, started up to deter his 
intended bride from encountering—not the perils, for these she could have des- 
pised, but the ether drawbacks of the projected voyage. The indecorous haste 
which the urgency of his sailing would render necessary ; the abridgment of the 
tribute of respect to the memory of her indulgent husband ; the equivocal posi- 





_ tion of a young female thrown exclusively on male society; and the possible 


embarrassment occasioned by the presence of one dearer than life in the event 
(then of daily occurrence) of an encounter with the enemy; all combined to 
a heart, and with many a boding presage of 
evil haunting her lonely plow, reflecting too faithfully her lover’s desponding 
anticipations, postpone till his return, a year at soonest from thence, the union 
which had been so iearly taking place. Its hasty celebration before his depar- 
ture, (for which Seymour, as a solace to his long solitary voyage, next passion- 
ately pleaded,) seemed open to many of the objections of the former plan, with- 
out holding out its leading advantage, the avoidance of separation ; and Agnes, 
by exercising that moral courage and self denying fortitude so often displayed by 
women in trying circumstances, and above all by reiterating her promise to be 
his the moment his foot should once more be placed on his native soil, at length 
reconciled Seymour in some degree to his melancholy banishment. 

He was merely to take out despatches and return. A few short montis, spite 
of their proverbial tedium to lovers, would svon roll over unperceived ; and the 
rapture of meeting would be but enhanced by the present, perhaps salutary, dis- 
appointment. So urged, so reasoned Agnes, till the fast lessening boat bore 
Seymour from her view, and then, left to solitude and bereavement, the fallacy 
of her own sanguine prognostics seemed to recoil with a weight on her over- 
tasked spirit, and she sunk with a look of helpless desolation which, while it 
might have gratified, would have alarmed her already distant lover. 

here was something painful in the circumstance, though its cause was an 
abundantly pleasing one, that Agnes could not expect to hear from her betroth- 
ed till he appeare:! in person as the herald of his own return; and as the appoint- 
ed period for that return approached, this naturally gave birth to a feverish state 
of daily expectation, assuming, as night closed in without tidings of the “ Hebe,” 
the character of that ** Hope deferred which maketh the heart sick.” 

Of all the sweet retreats afforded by the Isle of Wight, Agnes had preferred 
St. Helen’s, not merely from the vicinity of the friendly clergyman’s family al- 
ready mentioned, but on account of its deep seclusion, and the singular charac- 
ter of the village, within a short distance of which her cottage was situated. 
Skirting with its neat, though humble habitations, a smart and verdant green, 
sloping gently down to a sheet of peaceful sunny water, it looked the very abode 
of rural contentment; and though within sight and reach of anchorage, much 
frequented in time of war by shipping, as remote as fancy could well picture it 
from every unpleasing attendant on a haven, even of the quietest order. 

Agnes had chosen the site of her villa for its extensive and commanding sea 
view ; nor did many hours lately pass during which the horizon was unswept by 
her ever ready, never wearying telescope. For several days together, not a sail 
—at least of magnitude sufficient to arrest for a moment her now practiced nau- 
tical eye—had rounded the south-eastern point of the Island; and it was with 
the listlessness inseparable from frequent disappointment that she, on the last of 
them, once more adjusted the glass—her lover’s parting gift. When just about to 
remove from it her strained and fruitless gaze, a speck, which as such, she sought to 
wipe from the instrument, came into its fie'd of vision. In a litile time it 
evidently moved its position ; it came from the expected quarter; it might be— 
it was—a vessel ; but of what class many minutes of a gaze, whose very eager- 
ness defeated itself, where insufficient to ascertain. Just then a breeze sprang 
up; canvass rolled forth from mast and spar to hail it; the British pennon 
streamed upon the air, and the man-of-war in its pride and strength swept on- 
ward. How Agnes now blessed the naval experience that taught her, amid her 
country’s floating bulwarks, to recognize a frigate ; and still more, that unerring 
instinct of love which told her she looked upon the Hebe! a conviction which 
found confirmation “strong as holy writ,” when, like the graceful swan, furling 
her plumage on some still Takes’ margin, the “thing of life,” (as some one has 
called the bounding cleaver of the ocean,) yailed in a moment, at some unheard 
signal, all her quivering folds of snow, and dropt—obedient to some equally un- 
seen power, a still and silent image of beauty—at her anchors. 

Ere long, asecond and a smaller speck flitted across the object glass, so small 
that leve alone perhaps could have distinguished first the boat, the captain's 
light and privileged conveyance ; and next the figure of him who, while guiding 
with a master hand the all important helm, seemed urging, with a lover's haste 
the unreluctant rowers. Anon, she saw him start from his recumbent posture, 
and loose, with trembling eagerness, the flowing sheet. It was, it could be only 
Seymour! and no sooner was believing converted into certainty than exchanging 
the distant converse of the eye for all the transports of an actual meeting, his 
swift foot was on the shore, and her hand fast clasped in his, who had stolen an 
hour from duty thus to anticipate their union. The raptures of that hour none, 
save those similarly parted and re-united, can ever fu'ly know. It flew but too 
quickly amid the brief disjointed words of bliss, which, in such moments, form 
love’s truest eloquence. Replies momentous as the dispatches of which he had 
been the bearer, must be delivered at Spithead ere morning light ; and already 
the sun’s broad disk was shedding bright but fitful rays from beneath a dense can- 
opy of lucid western clouds. 

To do Agnes justice, she was the first to urge their present temporary separa- 
tion. In women’s eye a derilection of duty, and possible stigma on the name of 
him she loves, is worse than aught by which she alone may be affected. ‘To- 
morrow’s dawn would see her removed to Ryde, whence communication with 
the opposite roadstead of Spithead was hourly and convenient ; and his beloved 
frigate, once safely moored there, no care would mar, as now, Seymour’s enjoy- 
ment of his betrothed’s society. 

He listened, and acquiesced, and stepped once more into his tiny skiff—the 
stately vessel already, according to previous signal, resuming her watery way, 
and gliding along shore as near as safety permitted, to take up her truant com- 
mander. It had not passed unobserved by those on board, though unmarked 
amid the transports of the moment either by himsclf or Agnes, that the wind was 
fitfully moaning ; and indications of squally weather, too decided to be mistaken, 
while they quickened the exertions of the little crew of the gig, obliged the 
cautious sailing master of the Hebe no longer to hug the shore, but consult the 
safety of the vessel by gaining, as rapidly as might be, a better offing. 

As night closed prematurely in, the squalls became more sudden and frequent, 
and the impatience of the captain to regain the ship more urgent and intense.— 
With the proverbial daring of men-of-war’s men, too much of canvass for the 
little craft was recklessly sct on, until—hidden from the few who yet lingered 
shivering on the beach, by deepening twilight, and the wooden promontory of 
D , though full in view of the agonized gaze of many a friendly eye on board 
the frigate—the boat containing their adored commander and gallant comrades, 
was in one moment capsized and filled, and floated the next, a drifting wreck, far 
from the struggling but soon exhausted crew. 

Instantaneously as the catastrophe itself were the efforts of those in the Hebe 
to avert its consequences. Boats were let down and manned, swiftly as thought, 
and long before command. But all in vain—the sea had risen with the wind 
into the turbid swell, whose tenacious grasp no swimmer long can elude ; even 
had the suddenness of the thing permitted Seymour—wrapt, too, by Agnes’s 
careful hand in an encumbering naval cloak—to use his wonted energies. He 
sunk, alas! to rise no more, while she he loved sought, with lover's restlessness, 
further to abridge their separation, by despatching an express to Ryde, for horses 
long ere the dawn would permit the journey. 

Strange, that during the few intervening hours, too happy by far for sleep, no 
misgivings for her lover’s safety ever intruded on her midnight musings. Her 
homeward voyage under his protection had inured her to tempests—his safe 
arrival from across the globe had beguiled her of alarm. He bore in her eye 
a charmed life; and if, in her present clastic tone of spirits, the murmer of the 
short-lived gale had made its way to her ear, she had hailed it as speeding him 
to his destination, and sighed that she might not exchange for its hoarse-sounding 
pinions, the tardy conveyance afforded by earth’s means of locomotion. . 

They bore her, alas! but too rapidly, to Ryde ; and no sooner was she arrived 
at the hotel there, fronting the pier, than, established at a window, with her be- 
loved telescope, her eye swept the anchorage of Spithead for the well-known 





Hebe. Seymour had regretted, with all the boyishness of a lover, that the 


strictness of the service in so public a roadstead, and in the very focus of nau- 
tical discipline, precluded his communicating, by any special signal, with his 


_heart’s treasure on shore ; and yet her eye ran hastily and exploringly along the 


rigging in fond expectatior. of some slight token to mark to her, and her alone 
that all was well on board. 

Why does her eye grow dim—her check turn pale—the glass fall from her 
hand—and one faint shriek prove the precurser of a deadly swoon! The Hebe 
lies, indeed, alone of England’s bulwarks in the oft-crowded roadstead but her 
flag is floating half-mast high, and, like a knell, the truth has flashed upon the 
wretched Agnes, and rumor has no more to tell her, or sympathy to conceal. 

At Ryde she might not stay an hour. Its bright and joyous beauty grated on 
her stricken soul, and not for kingdoms could she have gazed once more on the 
deserted, widowed Hebe. She flew to hide her sorrows in the shades of D ‘ 
























or, rather, to feed them with the Vicinity of the ] ; 
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The relenting waves, in compassion to her grief, gave ’ 
of har betrothed. She lived to lay them in the quice vile ns ce, mortal remains valde! 


above them affection’s mute memorial—then, cold and silent as the marble 
destined, ere long, to repose on both, bowed her meck head beneath the ne 
questioned decree of Heaven—and died, at two-and-twenty, the sad, wan fodod 
spectre of her whom, in her flush of childish beauty on yonder canvass ou 
deemed too innocent for sorrow, and too bright for tears. sil 
Dublin University Magazine. 


Sporting Intelligence Extra ! 


“ Rise and shine!” “ Go it, my Pop-corn !’—Our attention has been called 
to two ‘‘ Banters” in a little 7-by-9 sheet called “ The Citizen,” (query, the 
Tail Citizen,) published at Asheborough, N. C., in which the one party “gives 
the other goss, and pays him down!” Nothing equal to these banters have made 
their appearance since the Quarter Race in Kentucky, recorded by Mr. Snooks. 
Talk of the “banters’’ between Boston and Wagner! Why, just look a-here, 
stranger! Davis and Hogan can beat Long and Campbell, and give em six— 
especially Hogan, who agrees to run his match sometime next Fall, if no acci- 
dents happen! Just hear ’em “ pile up the agony” on “the high faluting 
principle ” : 

$500 banter accepted.—Observing that Dr. Wm. A. Hamlin challenges Cha- 
tham, Randolph and Moore on the speed of his horse Monster, next fall, for $500 
—*‘ one or two miles,”—the subscriber is happy to accept the challenge in be- 
half of Randolph. I therefore wish to be understood distinctly as accepting the 
wager of $500, that I can and will start a nag in Randolph County that can 
beat ‘* Monster” one mile for that sum. And not only so, but I can start three 
nags in this county that can, either of them, do the same for the same bet om 
each. To run at Salisbury or at Raleigh early next fall—precise time to be 
settled hereafter. Linpsay Davis. 

March 20th, 1840. 

P.S.—I also challenge any nag to be started in the State of North Carolina, 
a quarter of a mile, for $500 or $1,000 to be run at the same time and place. 








$1,090 banter.—Seeing that Wim. A. Hamlin has challenged Randolph, Cha- 
tham, and Meore, on the speed of his horse Monster, for $500, and that the 
challenge has been accepted on the part of Randolph, by Mr. Davis, I can start 
a horse in Randolph that can beat Monster for the above sum, (nothing less,) two 
miles, the two best out of three, the latter part of November, if no accidents 
happen. If Mr. Hamlin will ran, I want him to let me know on or before the 
Ist day of May next. P. H. Hogan. 

March 27, 1840. 

If these ‘“ banters” should chance to meet the eyes of some of our Arkansas 
friends on the Devil’s Fork, or Cravat-stuffing Creek, we shall probably hear of 
the Warping Bars or the Buzzing Coon coming into the field again, “like a 
thousand of brick.” In the meantime, we advise Messrs. Davis and Hogan to 
“lay low in the tall grass and pull poke-weed.” 





Death of Mr. Scott’s **‘ Gov. Poindexter.” 
Near ALEXANDRIA, La., March 7, 1840. 


W. T. Porter, Esq.: Dear Sir,—It is with painful feelings of regret I an- 
nounce to you the death of the splendid and highly promising colt, Gov. Poin- 
dexter, the property of my friend and neighbor, Joun A. Scorr, Esq. He died 
on the 11th ultimo, of inflammation of the lungs, which upon examination after 
death, were found in an entirely putrid state. 

He was 3 yrs. old, by Imported Leviathan, out of Virginia by Sir Archy, and 
was brother to Mr. James Jackson’s Giantess. ‘To his spirited and liberal 
owner, and indeed to all who are interested in the improvement of the noble 
animal, he is an irreparable loss. 

‘*N.” of Arkansas thus spoke of him in a letter to the “ Spirit of the Times,” 
on his way home last Fall, after a visit to many of the breeding States, and see- 
ing a great many of the cracks of the present day :— 

‘* At Memphis we took on board Gov. Poindexter, not the biped, but a noble 
quadruped, the gallant winner of the Sweepstakes at Nashville. He, with his 
full sister, Cordelia, 2 yrs. old, and Augusta, a yearling, were on their way to 
Mississippi [Louisiana]. They are the full brother and sisters of Giantess, whase 
produce by Glencoe is entered in the big Peyton Stakes. They are all fine, but 
if [have any judgment touching horses, the colt is put up more in the style of 
Boston, than any horse I have ever seen, and I predict for him, (if he falls im 
good hands) a bright and briiliant career.” 

I claim the name of Stanley, for my ch. c. by Imp. Leviathan, out of Arrowetta 
by Bertrand, she out of Paragon by Imp. Buzzard, her dam by Columbus, and 
she out of the mare that produced the Pacolet mare, thedam of John Bascombe- 
‘The colt is 2 yrs. old in May. I name him after the spirited and eloquent Epw. 
Srantey, Member of Congress, from the state of North Carolina. 

Yours respectfully, Tuos. J. Wexts. 





Col. Whetstone again in the Field ! 

We reckon ’Lection time is over in Arkansas, so that our friend the Colonel 
will hop down off the stump and give us his original news of men and horses 
once more. We have just received a characteristic letter from him in which you 
can fairly see him “ sticking out!” His particular friend “ N. of Arkansas” alsa 
makes “ his first appearance this season ” in our columns to-day, having been en- 
gaged all winter in trying cases, shooting bears, selling real estate, making 
matches, entering land, making stump speeches, building “ log cabins,” and 
pretty much every thing else except getting married. He is a very clever fel- 
low, cut the right way of the leather, in all respects, so that we don’t see why 
any one should wish him any bodily harm, or married either. Here’s the letter 


from “ N :?— 


BATESVILLE, Arks., March 12th, 1840. 

My dear P.—The last night’s Mail, via the Swamps, brought us lots of “Spirits ’® 
—commencing in December and ending 15th Februrary. I suppose from this 
forward it will come more regularly. 

I am pained to hear the death of Col. Hampron’s Charlotte Russe, and that 
Delphine has “ slipped twin colts”—no one can bear it better than the gallant 
Colonel. LIobserve he has purchased some stock from Mr. Rogers. I deem 
Mr. Rogers’ mares the finest in the Union. 

My mare Lily has lost her foal. I almost cried about it. If I can only get 
her to Priam I shall be satisfied. TI lost a Collingwood filly recently by the great 
freshet on Black river, and Charline was some 48 hours in water, but came out 
sound as atrout. She is in foal to Volcano, and I bespeak the name of “ Freshet”* 
for her foal ifa filly, and “‘ Callender ” if a colt. 

I also bespeak the name of “ The Gentleman” for a colt foal by Collingwood, 
out of a Charles mare. It isa bay, with the right hinder foot white, and a small 
star in the forehead. The mare belongs to James B. Kearrts, Esq., of Little 
tock, who has presented one half the filly to C. F. M. Notanp. 

The game Grey Eagle goes to 75 mares at $100. Old Kentuck will grab for 
a chance, and I should not be surprised if his harem were filled the first week.— 
Woodpecker is deserving of patronage. He never lost a race himself while on 
the Turf, and the performances of Grey Eagle, Ralph, Mercer, Tarlton, &c., 
stamp him the getter of good ones. Shark will do well; he isa splendid animal. 
John Bascombe is another noble animal, and there is too much gallantry in Old 
Kentuck not to stand up to the Southern champion. 

Some time in the latter part of December I enclosed to your cage a letter from 
my friend Pere Wuerstone to the Editor of the “ New Sporting Magazine,” 
London. I suppose it has miscarried. This will angry Pete, for he had received 
rather a flattering letter from the Editor of the “ New Sporting Magazine, and 
had given him out of pure gratitude a taste of the ‘“ Devil's Fork.” I will en- 
deavor to spur him to another epistle when I see him. . 

The spirit of racing is abroad, and I learn there will be Spring meetings at 
Fayetteville, Fort Smith, and Van Buren. ’ Truly yours, N. 

Note.—A recent number of the “ London Sporting Mag.” quotes Col. Whet- 
stone’s last letter in the “ Spirit,” and after complimenting the writer in the 
highest terms, the Editor announces his expectation of aayeing original 
«< thriller” himself. The letter referred to has been forwarded to him, through 


this office. 
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last while going on board the Sultana. Although the distance he to swim 
was consi e, he made out to paddle ashore—saddle-bags, great-coat, and 
all. ing himself after the manner of a water spaniel, he exclaimed to the 
by-standers, “ Well, I didn’t think I could do it, any how. I calculated on lo- 
sing the saddle-bags at least.” 





Literature in the Jungles. 


FIELD SPORTS OF INDIA. 


One great argument against the immortality of the soul, which we have never 
seen advanced by any philosopher, ancient or modern, is the existence of the 

act:ce of coursing. It seems barely compatible with any theory of a reason- 
ing and thinking principle, that three, or four, or any indefinite number of men, 
should ride with the gravity ofa judge’s procession across sundry fields and mea- 
dows, in a bitter day of December, up one furrow and down another, for the pur- 
pose of putting to death a timid creature with long hind legs ; and calling this 
dismal vccupation by the honored name of sport. The only rational excuse for 
it is the excellence of hare soup; but this, we submit, is a justification of the 
act of killing the unfortunate ingredient in that delectable concoction, but can 
surely be no argument in favor of the modus in quo. Mutton broth—not the 
miserable extract of nothingness which the English dignify with that name, but 
the true genuine Scottish dish, inferior only $e bedde-podige—stuitel broth, we 
repeat, is also a viand of extraordinary merit ; and yet, though we hear metapho- 
rically of gentlemen killing their own mutton, we never read in tale or history of 
any gentleman killing his own sheep. imagine a mul itude of individuals, booted 
and spurred, proceeding into a meadow, with half a score of bull-dogs or mastiffs, 
and at sight of the short tail and simple physiognomy of a Southdown, hallooing 
and careering with all their might, till the woolly victim was metamorphosed into 
mutton by the teeth of the aforesaid dogs ; and then imagine them returning after 
this achievement, not exactly perhaps in triumph, but with the lesser honors of an 
ovation ; and having imagined these and other incidents of a similar kind, inform 
us—not forgetting the prepayment of the penny postage—in what material re- 
spect sheep-coursing would differ from hare-coursing. ‘The animals, to be sure, 
differ ; but not in a very great degree. Both unresisting., both cowardly to a 
proverb, both harmless, and both seen to best advantage in atureen. It is a 
strong proof of the innate worthlessness even of hare hunting, that the best 
known song in its praise has recourse to the heathen gods to eke out the scanti- 
ness of its subject. Whenever an author brings in Jupiter or Apollo, you may 
depend upon it he is reduced to his last shifts ; and as George Alexander Stevens 
empties the whole of Lempriere’s Dictionary into his chant on “ Hunting the 
Hare,” we may feel pretty sure that his inspiration is false, and his raptures af- 
fected. ‘The best that can be said for it is contained in a song of which we can 
recall only one stanza ; but that stanza contains a simple confession in the second 
line, which, so far from being counterbalanced in the remainder, receives a 
dreadful corroboration in the finale. 


‘* Are we to shiver here all day ! 
Zounds! there is no pleasure in it. 
Hark, hark! away! Give her fair play ! 
Dull for an hour, and mad for a minute.” 


A charming state of existence this, where the chief end of man is declared 
to be the chance of first starting a March hare, aad then for one minute equalling 
it In insanity. 

“ Poor is the triumph o’er the timid hare— 
The pack full opening various, the shrill horn 
Resounded from the hills, the neighing steed 
Wild for the chase, and the loud hunter's shout 
O’er a weak, harmless, flying creature,—all 
Mix’d in mad tumult and discordant joy.” 


So that we hope we have effectually proved from every consideration, human 
and divine, prosaic and poetical, that coursing the hare is the enjoyment of a 
madman, and hunting the hare the base gratification of a savage. 

What shall we say of the fox? A little better, but not much. We grant 
that the mere excitement of the careering on a good horse through a “ level 
champaign,” not undiversified with hedge and ditch, is itself a fine thing—the 
hounds in ery, the huntsman’s hollo, and the consciousness of speed and power, 
are very stirring appeals—but yet, after all, what are we all assembled for! The 
moraing is raw and cold; the cover is fifteen miles frora home—down from 
every muddy lane come one or two sportsmen ; halls and parks disembogue their 
inhabitants as we pass—orators, magistrates, legislators, tend onwards to one 
point ; and we think we perceive, on steady brown horses, two or perhaps 
three uncommonly sedate looking gentlemen, not altogether unlike chaplains, to 
the hunt. 

Neither age or sex is spared, as we read in the accounts of captured cities ; 
old men and boys, young men and maidens—all obey the call; and at last, by 
half-past ten, a couple of iundred people—of all ranks, classes, and degrees of 
men—are collected at the place of meeting, and anxious for the commence- 
ment of the sport. The dogs are thrown into a small plantation—the huntsmen 
and whippers-in glance momentarily at the end of the different alleys, as they 
watch how the hounds are working—all eyes are directed to the plantation, all 
bridles are held tight in ech =a a last, after one or two ineffective barks, a 
loud clear voice bursts out from an old dog ; the huntsman gives the hollo, spurs 
are clapped into the flanks of every steed, a great rush—a dash through the 
nearest hedge—and away ! away o’er field and fallow, goes the whole multitude, 
seeing nothing, hearing nothing, but tearing on—on—on, as if it were a race, 
wherein it was an arranged thing that the devil should take the hindmost. In 
half-an-hour how different is the face of the country !—Dotted here and there a 
few red-coats are still to be seen, like stragglers from an advancing army—si- 
lence and solitude resume their ancient sway over the cover at the hill’s side; 
and far off as the eye can reach, in one compact mass, which you could cover 
with a table-cloth, are the hounds, the huntsmen, and seven or eight of the fore- 
most riders. On they go—breaking into quiet domains with their loud halloes, 
miles from where they started. The peasantry, following the plough or harrows, 
look on them amazed, as thundering forward they present themselves for a mo- 
ment close beside them, and the next are at the other side of the meadow.— 
Horses now begin to tire—one reposes in a ditch—another enjoys the rural 
amusement of swinging on a gate, though, as several of the top spikes are run 
into his bowels, you can’t help wondering at its selection of such an occupation. 
‘The run has now lasted three hours—the riders have displayed incredible ardor 
in chasing an invisible object ; for not one in twenty has caught a single glimpse 
of the fugitive—and four men, including the huntsman, at last ride up to the 
neighborhood of a windmill in a different county, and with some difficulty rescue 
a small bushy substance, covered with red hair, from the throats of the dogs, 
which have swallowed all the other component parts of the defunct Reynard.— 
And with the full persuasion that this is ample compensation for time, money, and 
labor, they betake themselves as rapidly as possible to their respective homes, 
to prepare for a similar occupation on the following day. This is fox-hunting. 
We grant there is something in it, and, to those who'enter into the science of 
it, that it almost rises to the dignity of a reasonable pursuit. Besides, the fox 
is noxious, and has few good qualities to recommend him ; but still, how tame, 
how poor, how unexciting, compared to what we ‘read of in other lands! But 
some jolly fox-hunting squire will say, ‘“ Read of !—who cares what you read 
of '—a little thing looks very wellin a book.” We are not quite so sure of 
that. It would be a mighty clever book that would make a review in Hyde 
Park as magnificent as Waterloo. We rather believe that books never give half 
vivid enough impressions either of hunts or battles. As far as we are concerned, 
we would rather see a donkey race than read of Eclipse ; rather see a skrim- 
me with the new police than read of Thermopyle ;—but all we at present con- 
tend for is, the wonderful inferiority of all accounts of fox-hunting to the descrip- 
tions of other and nobler sports; and this by no means arises from a deficiency 
im the recorders of such home incidents. ‘The Sporting Magazines, Old and 
New, contain some of the best writing of the present day—Nimrod himself is an 
admirable author ; andthe followers of Nimrod, who are no inconsiderable num- 
ber, handle the pen as knowingly as the bridle. But all their talent and all their 
enthusiasm won’t do. Fox-hunting kicks the beam, and, as compared with 
nobler doings, is scarcely indeed to be distinguished from hare-hunting. We 
are not going to speak of Lloyd and his field Sports ; for, in our own private 
opinion, fox-hunting is infinitely superior. Nothing can be more desolate or less 
insp A than one of his oneer against the bears—no trusty horse, no rat- 
tling g lop, no sociality, no enthusiasia—we should prefer shooting ’coons and 
‘possums with our friend Colonel Crockett. Nor are we going to allude to 
Charles Waterton, and his exploits with the alligators. Unpleasant as fox-hunt- 
ing would be in a country full of stone walls, with a runaway horse, and the scent 
breast-high, we should consider it the pleasantest of all enjoyments, compared 
to the rough trot of the Yorkshire squire. Nor are we going to inflict on our 
readers the pompous descriptions of Hungarian or Bohemian hunting, where 
wolves are attacked by actual regiments in full military array, commanded by 
ae pee according to the = _ war. We lay it down as a rule at 
, parison we make, sportsmen shall be English gentle- 
men, and shat the sport shall be conducted in the noble and generous ops that 
only English gentlemen seem qualified to bring into their amusements, as well as 
into their loftier pursuits. ‘They shall relate their adventures in their own lan- 
guage; and, before we are done, we doubt not that Nimrod will have to look 





d . 

the Cimes. 
sharp to his laurels. We go to our own gallant countrymen in the three presi- 
dencies ; ar to be understood that from the epithet ga//ant, we by no 
means exclude the civilians of the service. High courage flourishes in a jacket 
of any color. Luckily for our purpose, our friendly neighbor Col. W.., before 
returning to India, left us his favorite book—three neatly bound, thin voluines— 
no name on the back, but withal of a certain indescribable appearance, which 
told us at a glance that they neither contained criticisms nor sermons. We 
opened one, and on the title-page we saw— 
Bombay : Printed tot ths Pee tors,at the Courier Loo by Shreecrustna Jagonnath- 
jee Prabhoo, Hindoo, of No. 15 Pallow Street, without the Fort.’ 


And very well printed it is, O Jagonnathjee Prabhoo ! considering that you are pro- 
bably ignorant of Tattersall’s and Newmarket, and that your mother would certainly 
have been somewhat ised, if, some fifty years ago, any one had told her that 
her young Shreecrastna would be compositor in an English press, and set up in 
types the hair-breadth ’seapes of certain young Britons, whose fathers, perhaps, 
had quite as little expectation that Jack and George and Tom would go bagging 
tigers, as yours had of your fingering pica. ‘These, our amiable Hindoo friend ' 
are some of the odd coincidences that our Indian empire gives rise to; and if it 
is always as beneficial as it has been to you, your remotest posterity will have 
cause to bless the tight little island. Your press, our good Prabhoo ! will put 
an end to the press of Juggernaut; and as to your widows, for Heaven's sake 
mention to the young ones, (especially if they have good jointures,) that a lot of 
us young fellows are coming out by the next steamboat, and we beg they will 
2 off their absurd intention of killing themselves till their beautiful black eyes 


to the body of your Magazine. 

No European magazine—not Maga herself—can show a more unexceptionable 
set of contributors—all jolly, dashing young fellows, souls made of fire, and chil- 
dren of the sun; excellent soldiers, we have no manner of doubt, and unexcep- 
tionable residents and judges. However, it is only in their literary and venatorial 
character we have any thing to do with them; and we pronounce thaf they give 
irresistible proofs of the inseparable union that exists between pluck and talent. 
Cesar’s Commentaries, Napoleon’s Bulletins, the Duke’s Despatches, do not 
more completely exemplify the united triumphs of the pen and of the sword, 


pen and spear. The rifle, too, comes in for its share of imperishable renown, 
as well as of unnerring practice ; and we know of no individual in our western 
regions who is so perfectly master of the very difficult a“ of fighting his battles 
over again, without inflicting on upon the listener ~The whole of Oriental 
sporting seems, according to the M 

ches : hunting the lion and tiger, on elephants, or, when those movable towers are 
not attainable, from trees and hillocks; and hunting the boar with horse and 
spear. Of these we shall give various specimens, interspersed with a few songs 


miserable 70 peans over the hare or fox. 
into those two branches, imagine not, O lector benevole! that all other varieties 
are excluded. By no manner of means—all is considered as very good fish that 
comes into the net; not unfrequently you come across a magnificent bear-hunt 
in the midst of a battue of tigers ;. ferocious panthers glare on you from a bush 
into which you have chased a boar ; and, in fact, there is no description of hunt- 
ing that does not flourish in unbounded profusion in the hills and jungles of the 
Deccan. 

Here is a contribution, dated “ Dharwar, March 16 :”°— 

“The people sent out yesterday in search of tigers returned without success, 
but marked down two bears in the hills at daylight this morning. 
was required ; they were lying sound asleep under a high rock, and, as soon as 
we had taken up our stations so as to surround them, a stone was dropped upon 
them from above, and away they went at an awkward gallop. I never saw a 
| bear charge before ; but the largest of the two, which was hit by the first that 
_ fired, turned short round and made straight at the man nearest him, rolling down 
the hill at the rate of twenty miles an hour. He was stopped by a ball just as 


companion, most fortunately for the gentleman whom he intended to favor ; for, 
after firing both barrels, his foot slipped, and he was tumbling down the rocks 
straight before the bear, at the moment a lucky shot turned the latter. 


the beaters. 


very little sport yet—a hyena, a cheeta, and one solitary hog, being the amount 
of their bag. A savage man eating tigress, with cubs, that had been playing the 
devil lately, was marked into a date thicket, and we began beating after break- 
fast, two elephants in the field. The natives told us one of her cubs had been 
killed by a dog a few days ago, and that she had been very savage ever since. 
We expected, therefore, that she would show good sport. 

“The cover was beat for hours without success; she had been twice seen 
and once fired at from a tree, but the elephants had not yet come into action, 
when we observed a fresh track leading from the nullah ty the plain. It was 


field, where there was hardly cover to conceal a hare. 

“She crouched to receive the elephant, with her head towards him, and, just 
as she was rising, a ball hit her in the spine, and quite disabled her. We walked 
up both elephants within three yards; and I never saw such an expression of 
devilry as her head presented when she found herself quite helpless in the mid- 
dle of herenemies. Although her back was broken and she was unable to rise, 
she tried to die game, and it took at least ten deliberate shots to finish her, for we 
purposely avoided hitting her in the head. 

‘* June 21.—Moved on ten miles to a village where tigers had been doing a 
great deal of mischief, upwards of a hundred head of cattle having been destroy- | 
ed by them. A more difficult covert could hardly be imagined. The date-grove 
in which the tigers had taken up their abode, extended for miles. ‘The trees 
were so close that an elephant could hardly ferce his way through them, and the 
underwood was so thick as to form a covert almost impenetrable of itself. Beat- 
ing this seemed a hopeless case ; but we went to work. The date-trees crashed 
as the elephants forced their unyielding sides between the rugged stems, and 
many were levelled to the ground by their heads when a passage could not 
otherwise be effected. For twodays we persevered in wading through the end- 
less mazes of dates, meeting at every step with skeletons of bullocks and goats, 
relics of former feasts, but without getting a fair view of a single tiger, although 
once or twice a glimpse was obtained and a snap-shot taken. During the first 
day’s beating a tiger bolted, but immediately returned into covert, after clawing 
a fat Banian on a prominent part of his person where wounds are seldom dan- 
gerous ; and this is all that had been seen or done in two days’ hard fagging. 
On the third day the greater number of the party gave it up in disgust ; but 
four of us, having no faith in odd numbers, determined to try once more; and 
goer was rewarded, for five minutes after putting the elephants in, we 

eard that two tigers had broken away across country, a just killed a man. 

“‘ We were soon at the spot where they were last seen, and found the dead 
man, a considerably clawed, and very raw and uncomfortable from the 
stinging application, yet very far from dead, and able to show us the exact spot 
from which the a charged him. A pair of bright green eyes were observed 
gleaming among the thick branches of a stunted date-tree, and a ball straight 
between them ‘put out the light.’ We dragged out the carcass and found it to 
be a small tigress—she had been wounded in four places by the shots fired during 
the preceding days, which we thought had ‘nissed. 


No beating | 


gave chase, and after firing, I am ashamed to say how often, the brute got weary | 
of life, and saved us further trouble by lying down to die under a shady bush. | ; ; 
Next day, a bear and her cub were marked into the same place, and after being | °? drawing-room carpets on two—he is a humbug ! But asa student of natural his- 
driven from point to point for half an hour, were finished at last. I say at last, | ‘FY: who takes the humble name of “ Bob,” justly remarks in a letter to the 
for I verily believe fifty shots were fired, and the operator who examined her editor, the animal kingdom in Hindostan seems under a very ineffective police, 
carcass reported that thirteen balls had taken effect. The cub was burked by | as it is the easiest thing in the world to pass one’s-self off under an “alias.” 
‘‘In the pages of your magazine,” he says, “I find the words tiger, panther, 


** June 20.—Joined R.’s party ; they have been out three days, and have had | leopard, and cheeta applied indiscriminately to designate the same animal. 








“‘ Dec. 10-—We mustered about two hundred beaters this morning, to beat 
up a tiger which we were told always frequented a hill close to our encamp- 


found out of reach of a tiger’s spring if he should charge ; however, there was | 
no help for it, so we took to our perches, and the tiggr was on foot presently. 
He was fired at and hit as soon as he broke covert; but instead of making off, 
as tigers generally do, he turned back and charged slap at the tree from which | 





courage, I know not: for just as he appeared ready to make his spring into the 
tree, he stopped, turned sharp round, and sneaked away into that covert from 
which he never moved again. The first man who went up to the spot to see 
how matters were one om got severely mauled for his pains. ‘The tiger’s teeth 
met in his arm, but luckily did not break the bone, and he was carried off more 
sick from fright than from his wounds. A second adventurous wight took a 
peep about half an hour after, and saw the tiger lying on his back very dead in- 
deed. It is quite unaccountable how one tiger is killed by a single ball, even 
when hit in a spot not considered vital, and another walks away with balls beau- 
tifully placed in the shoulder, chest, and other mortal spots, as if invulnerable. 
This tiger was hit by one ball only, and that passed through the hind quarters. 
On the 25th, a tiger was announced, marked down, and surrounded in a thick 
date grove. We took up our station in a tree directly over his path, and a 
shower of rockets and other combustibles soon bolted him. Froma distance of 


four hundred yards we saw him descend from the bank into the bed of the nul- 
lah, and walk slowly towards us, glancing suspiciously from side to side 
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wrapttseerin Tag istressed by the heat, and we could plain! 
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ed. Directly under us was a thick brab-tree, and we agreed not to fire till he 
pe Saino custle attracted his attention just as he reached this spot ; he 
ted for an stant, looked up, and seeing us, back his head, with a loud 
wank rn ere cover of the branches, that only one ball touched him. 
e can hack roaring towards the beaters, ing so close to the bank that 
it was almost im ible to cover him, and J did not believe that one of the 
shots fired after him reached its mark. We now mounted the elephant, and after. 
a search in the strongest parts of the coverts, the mahout saw him stretched 
at full length on a bare spot within thirty yards of us, quietly surveying our 
proceedings. The contents of two barrels were into him in an instant; but 
away he dashed, as if nothing was the matter. He appeared to have gone 
some distance, and we were quite taken by surprise to him again within ten 
paces close under the elephant. Here he made a cowardly irresolute attempt at 
a charge, and walked off with some nine balls in him, without staggering or 
showing any signs of weakness, although some of them were well planted. We 
found him, and hit him again repeatedly, driving him from bush to bush, till 
sunset, when we began seriously to fear we should lose him. He at last grew 
desperate, and made a charge, in which he was dropped close to the elephant, 
dying at the eleventh hour, as he ought to have done at first. Although a fine 
large tiger, he was one of the worst bred I ever saw. 
‘While following the fresh tracks of a boar this morning, one of the people 
marked a tiger into the same nullah where we killed the other day. Fireworks, 





ave had an opportunity of killing us: and with this reasonable request we turn | 


agazine, to divide itself into two great bran- ! 


on the delights of such noble sporting, that must forever put an end to our | 
When we divide Oriental sporting | 
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he appeared over the head of his intended victim, and scrambled off after his | 


| 


| number, writing evidently of a panther, calls it a leopard. 


&c., were immediately sent for from the tents, and in the mean time we pugged 
up the boar, which gave a beautiful run over ground intersected by nullahs, and 
did four miles in very fair time, before he was blown and came to the charge. 
Unfortunately, a spear in the shoulder-blade disabled him from showing so govd 
a fight as he promised to have made. We then returned to the tiger, which 
in his last moments afforded a scene of which I can convey but a faint idea. I 
have been at the death of a good many tigers; but never till this day did I see 
one in perfection. We were seated on a low tamarind-tree, which hung over 
the nullah, and the tiger galloped under us within ten feet. The first volley dropped 
him at the root of the tree, where he lay struggling for some time, and ended by 
rolling into the nullah, which was full of water. Here he suddenly recovered 


than do some of the graphic descriptions of the Oriental sportsmen those of the | himself, and catching sight of us, who were just out of reach, commenced the 


most desperate exertions to get at us, roaring and dashing about the water in his 
struggles. He was alerge male tiger, and his enormous head, with his glaring 
eyes fixed upon us, so attracted our attention, that not one of us could look at 
his gun while reloading ; and before we had finished, the tiger, finding that he 
could not reach us, had climbed the opposite bank, which was nearly on a level 
with our seat. Although the breadth of the nullah kept him at safe distance, 3 
thick date-tree, with branches to the ground, concealed him here, and he sat 
watching our motions and rearing incessantly for several minutes, while we 
crawled from branch to branch to get a view of him. A Pariah dog, which be- 
gan barking at him, made him more furious than ever. He crashed through the 
bush, stood for one instant with tail erect, mad with rage, and the next was drop- 
ped dead within five paces of us.” 

These are detached extracts from the sporting journal of a gallant soldier, 
who gives the initials L. T.; and better written descriptions, or glowing with a 
more adventurous spirit, it has never been our good fortune to meet with. It 
does indeed seem extraordinary, as L. 'T. has remarked, the difference of vitality 
between different tigers. Some would positively seem to be endowed with the 
nine lives which no philosopher will deny are characteristic of the domestic cat ; 
while others expire under a dose of blue pill that would scarcely administer the 
quietus to arabbit. Yet, on the whole, though some die so easily, we hold the 
tiger to be somewhat of the nature of an annuitant—a species of animal well 
known to be more invulnerable than Achilles, and warranted against battle, mur- 
der, and sudden death. We have lost a great portion of our respect for the 
lion ; in many instances he turns out a rank coward, with as copious @ display of 
white feather as a Spanish aide-de-camp ; his surly look is the mask of Captain 
Bobadil, as the owl’s wise expression always reminds us of a mathematician. Our 
gallant friends of the Deccan seem to have no great awe of the forest chief ;— 
tiger, hog, panther, cheeta, and even the bison, are very often preferred to that 








| dim discrowned king, who, though he calls himself a lion, we fear is nothing but 2 
We | pretender. 


It is only “ on Afric’s burning shore ” that he is an actual potentate 
hedged in with the divinity that proves his right divine. In India—we blush to 
apply the word toa lion of four legs, however applicable it is to the species who strut 


.5S., who ought to know better, gives the first two names in one page to a 
panther—why not call it 4 lion at once? Another correspondent in your last 
I believe { am cor- 
rect in stating that only one species, and that not a true leopard, has been disco- 
vered in India, viz., the falis jubata, hunting leopard or cheeta. The rose spot 
of the panther sufficiently distinguishes him from the leopard, whose marks are 
either single dots, as those of the hunting cheeta, or clusters of dots, as found 
on the skin of the African leopard. It is perhaps incorrect to call the cheeta a 
leopard ; for his figure and habits, so different from those of the other cats, and 


evident she had stolen away, and our only chance was to follow her up instantly. | his claws, only semi-retractile, seem to separate him from that family, and make 
The ground was soft and the tracks plain; it did not require the eye of a bheel | him the connecting link between the genus felis and canis. The bison, found 
to point them out, for we could see them distinctly from the howdah ; and, after | 
urging them forward about a mile, we suddenly came on the tigress in an open | 


along the range of the westerti ghauts, is generally described as a buffalo, al- 
though as distinct from a buffalo as that animal is from an ox. The samba, 
which does not bear the most distant resemblance to an elk, is commonly men- 
tioned under the latter name. ‘There are no elks in India.” 

This we think a judicious letter, and that in future the distinctions between 
the different animals ought to be more strictly attended to. And yet it is hardly 
to be expected that col gay Sub. should carry a Buffon or Cuvier at his saddle- 
bow ; and, forall the practical purposes of sport and enterprise, we are prepare¢ 
to contend that it is sufficient if the animal pursued and conquered be generally 
known by the name of a leopard, whether it is really a panther or a cheeta. 
But, however this may be, our impressions of the identity of the various victims 
of the spear and rifle have received such a shock from the scientific epistle of 
Bob, that it will be with some diffidence that we shall hereafter, if we have 
space for it, quote a description of a lion-hunt-—for who can feel certain but 
that the animal so-called may not be the real Simon-Pure after all! And, under 
these circumstances, we beg to retract any disparaging observations we may 
have made on the cowardice and pretension of lions in the abstract, and to con- 
fine our remarks entirely to the individuals, falsely so called, in the southern ter- 
ritories of the Honorable Company. After this apology, we shall be able to 
look on Wallace without a blush. But in the case of the tiger there seems to 
be no mistake. Courage, power, ferocity—jaws of enormous size, the speed of 
a race-horse, and a spring of forty feet, mark this animal too distinctly to allow 
him to be mistaken for any other. Once roused—for it requires a little stirring 
up to put him on his mettle—there is no flinching. Wounded in fifty places, 
writhing with pain, the great passion of revengé mflates his brutal heart, and 
he dies with foam covering his hideous lips, and rage gurgling in his horrid 
throat. We have attended the execution of several cats in the days of our 
youth. Their expression when wounded, and showing fight against the terrier 
was sufficiently savage ; but imagine what it would be in a monster a hundred 
times the size, that had never had the slightest taste of civilized life—never 
fallen asleep on a hearth-rug, nor lapped milk out of a saucer—a scoundrel 
whose whole existence was a scene murder, and whose natural good disposi- 
tion, if he had been born with the temperament of a Howard or a Weeiier, must 
have yielded to the influences of undying hunger and unquenchable thirst! Ac- 
cidents are, Of course, not uncommon in tiger-hunting, and many admirable de- 
scriptions of them occur inthe Magazine. We have only room for the account 
of the misfortune of Khundoo, the chief of the bheels, in a certain hunting ex- 
pedition in Candeish :— 

‘* Poor Khundoo, the leader of thischoice band, had gone in pursuit of an im- 
mense brute, the terror of the neighborhood, and the very animal which but last 


ment ; put them in line at daybreak, and by nine o’clock the tiger was marked | year dreadfully mauled one of a party of officers who had gone after him on foot, 
down, and surrounded. As we had no elephant, trees were the substitutes; but | and killed a bheel beside him dead on the spot. 
although there were some ‘high enough to hang a lizard on,’ not one could be | brute were well known, and but the day before he had killed, close to each other, 


The haunts of this immense 


two very large buffaloes in the Moolleir Valley. Poor Khundoo was accompa- 
nied by one or two of his own men, and a few village bheels ; and whilst hot on 
the track of the tiger, one of the latter pointed to what he supposed to be it, 
concealed ina large bush. Khundoo, doubting the eye of any one but a prac- 


the shot was fired. Whether he felt weak from his wound, or suddenly lost | tised hand like himself, scarce looked to the bush at the time, but taunting his 
' companion with his want of knowledge of what a tiger was, went deliberately 


up to the edge and stooped to look in. Alas! it was too clearly proved that his 
game was there, for in the twinkling of an eye, a rush, and the fall ef poor 
Khundoo, discovered the tiger. The whole thing was instantaneous ; but an in- 
stant under the jaws of a tiger is an age. A litter was procured, and while the 
most part watched down the tiger, the rest bore the wounded man to Moolleir. 
While this was happening, we were killing a bear in an opposite direction, and 
on our return to the tents were apprised of what had occurred. Every thing 
that could be of ‘use was sent to the sufferer, and on our way to avenge his loss we 
proceeded to the huts where he was lying. At his request we left him to be at- 
tended by his native doctors, and proc to the elephants ; and a short time 
sufficed to find the tiger. The jungle was extremely thin, in fact eel de- 
serving the name of cover; the ground level, with here and there a small nullah 

a road ran close by, and in addition to two or three men whom he had killed out- 
right upon it, not a few have been half-dead with terror on hearing his grow! 
within a few feet of them. ‘The natives, who at last well knew his haunts, de- 
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clared that, contrary to the practice of tigers in general, he would never move 
oif at the near approach of man, but warned him of his danger by a deep growl, 
which signal was, it may be supposed, re en. In some few cases, how- 
ever, where the warning was either not heard or disregarded, the death or severe 
wounding of the unfortunate traveller immediately followed, though in no in- 
-tance had he been known to eat the smallest portion of his victim. As I said 
above, he was soon found, there being nothing to conceal him, and powder and 
| came briskly into play. Whenever he had the opportunity he charged fu- 
sly, but was each time luckily stopped. Game to the last, when surrounded 
y the elephants, he charged gailenthy up a steep bank for Hyder, the guns in 
whose howdah were by no means idle. Six or eight barrels saluted him m suc- 
«sion from that howdah alone, besides others from the opposite side ; a shake 
‘ the head and a growl told full true each time that the lead had reached its 
mark. Still determined, he dragged his bleeding body to the charge, and had 
with tremendous efforts reached within a few steps of the top of the bank, when 
4 finishing shot from the opposite side took him in the back, and down he rolled 
ead. A finerspecimen of a tiger could not be, either as regards size, beauty, 
ferocity. 
We returned to our sick patient : his wounds had been dressed, and all that 
man aid could do was tried ; but what art could save a man in the centre of 
vhose shoulder the teeth of such a monster had actually met? The whole of 
bones, from the point of the shoulder to the very neck, were almost I may 
y ground to meces, and another awful bite through the neck itself would alone 
vc decided his fate. The whole of these tremendous wounds were the work 
: instant, and entirely effected by the teeth ; he was untouched by the paws. 
(remitted attention from master and doctor proved unavailing, and poor Khun- 
loo, after showing symptoms of delirium, expired at ten on the night of the fol- 
owing day.” This, as may be supposed, was a damper to the spirits of the 
rty, though it is equally probable that it increased the enjoyment of flooring 
the next tiger they came across. It is not an ordinary game-bag that would 
suffice for such sport, as may be seen by the following measurements given of a 
‘ger and tigress killed near Dharwar :— 
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. Tiger. Tigress. 
Length from the nose to the end of thetail-. 9ft. 5in. 8 ft. 4in. 
Shoulder to toe...........- vite ksdtiiai 3 il $ 2 
Girth of body ....-..-------- o edeebsce ee 5 3 3. «6 
Ditto of foreleg at elbow....-.. iwtadts..% 7 1 4} 
Ditto of heed....0sccccesscesosseeeeeee 3 3 $s 2 
Ditto of WOK ose soos cess caceseesnnenes 3 0 a Be 


If any one will have the kindness to mention a more disconsolate animal than 
, lleutenant in a garrison-town—even in Edinburgh Castle—we shall be much 
bliged tohim. The peripatetic philosophy is not imbibed by mere walking, or 
Prince’s Street might be made a school of wisdom. What are the occupations 
he mast have recourse to !—for it is impossible he can exist without some sort 
f oc —o goodor bad. He probably either breaks a blooavessel in playing 
ute, or smokes himself into aconsumption. He goes occasionally to a 
—he is asked out to dinner in families where the daughters are either all 
rried or all in the nursery. He attends parade—he sees the same faces at 
uess—he goes the same dull jog-trot round from one year’s end to the other, till at 
ist he is only saved from vague ideas of suicide or colonization, by being 
narched to some other quarters, where the same scene is to be enacted in all 
Take, by way of a contrast, a ‘ spurt’ taken one day from the camp 
it Sholapore, by a couple of jolly Subs., and mark how splendid an enjoyment it 
s to hunt the bristly boar, even though you have norelish for pork-chops. “ In- 
relligence was received of hog about forty miles from camp, and as there was 
every hope of good sport for one day only, we determined on having that one 
lay; and every thing having been arranged for that purpose, and two of the 
urty, with all the horses, &c., having gone on a head, the remaining two (of 
vhom I was one) got into our palankeens on the night of the 4th October, and at 
jall-past three on the following morning found ourselves at Mohol, twenty miles 
listant from camp. We slept till daybreak, and then got into a nibbs to go the 
remaining twenty miles by breakfast. By having a fresh horse laid halfway, 
ve contrived to do it by half-past eight, and reached the tents at the village of 
Marah, an hour and a half sooner than our friends who had gone in advance had 
nticipated. ‘The khabur on our arrival we found to be puckha; the hog had 
been seen there the day before, and we were in the highest possible spirits. A 
1asty breakfast—for we were too eager for the sport to eat much—having been 
dispatched, by half-past nine we were on our tats, on the road to the hunting- 
sround, which was still three miles distant, and which we reached as nearly as 
possible by ten o’elock. 
“ The jungle is as pretty looking a patch as one would wish to see. It stands 
m the banks of a small river; is about three hundred yards long by a hundred 
and fifty deep, the rear protected by the river; in front is a fine plain for about 
four hundred yards, when the ground becomes rather rocky, but still may be 
considered good. ‘To the right and rear it is much worse ; but as we arranged 
the beaters so that the hog were not likely to take in either of these directions, 
we were not under any apprehensions on this point. ‘To the left also the ground 
On looking about us, we began to be sensible that our trouble in com- 
ig thus far would be rewarded with success. The large pugs in the bed of the 
ver, and the rooting up in various parts at the borders of the jungle, convinced 
is that there were not only hog there, but some prime ones. The jungle 
was composed of baubul bushes and grass, in some parts very thick, though not 
very high; and from all we could gather, we felt convinced it was to be a cer- 
ain find. 
‘‘ About ten o’clock the beaters were all in line, with their right brought a 
ttle forward, to prevent the hog frem taking to the bad ground there—as I 
vefore mentioned. On the extreme right, on the verge of the jungle, 
were stationed a couple of beaters on an elevated piece of ground, on the look- 
t, and ready to give us the signal by waving cloths so soon as the hog should 
Immediately opposite to these, but on the left flank, were stationed the 
ers, four in number; and our position was such that we were almost certain 
f seeing the hog as soon as they should clear the thick jungle. 
ients having been effected, we were waiting in that state of suspense when 
minute seems an hour, when the report of a pistol, and the dashing of the 
into the jungle with a shout that might have been heard for miles around, 
ust have made the hog prick up their ears a few, made us take a good 
f our bridles, and arrange our seats to be ready for them whenever they 
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yuld break cover 

‘The effects of their shouting were soon evident, and five hog were seen 
reaking cover. We were immediately at their heels, but the thing was not well 
yanaged: it would take up too much time to explain how it was ;—but to the 

fact: only one large sow was killed, and one, after having been twice speared, 
caped into asugar-cane field.- One of them reached the jungle again, bnt 
where the rest went we could not discover. On returning to the jungle, one hog 
erceived about a mile off, taking across a fine plain. We gave chase, and 
vere rapidly closing in on her when she took refuge ina sugar-cane field ; it 
|, however, only to give her ten minutes’ breathing-time, at the expiration 
‘f which we turned her out. She had not half a mile to go to reach the jungle, 
vas on the point of entering it, when she was speared through, and dropped 

ead on the edge. 

‘The day was exceedingly hot, and while the beaters were being put in their 
viginal position, we retired under a tree for a sup of grog ;_and having soon ta- 
‘en up our former station, had not been there five minutes before our friends on 
ie right waved their cloths. On coming up to them, we found two hogs were 

\ing out, but stopped short on the edge of the jungle: they soon started, but 

rned back into the thicket. We were sending the beaters back to beat it again, 
id had retired to our post, when we perceived a large hog, who, having crossed 

river, was now cantering along the banks. We had heard that there was a 
large boar there, and now made sure that we had got him. We dashed dcross 
ne river after him, and perceived him making straight for a small patch of baj- 
eree. ‘This he reached without being speared: but remained in it only long 

enough to allow the huntsmen to surround it, when he again took away over a 
fine plane, and was almost immediately killed ; but to our disappointment, instead 
of beinga boar, as we had expected, it was a sow. [Our gallant friend, we can 
hardly doubt, has spent the greatest part of his youth within a few miles of the 
hill of Howth. ] 

 \Ve again returned to the jungle, and had not even commenced beating when 
we saw another single hog taking away in front, at a rapid pace: we were all 
ifter her in a twinkling, and after a run of about a mile she was killed. We hed 
,ow had no less than five rans, in which all hands were engaged, the day, as I 
,ave before mentioned, being extremely hot ; and having only two horses each, 

completely out of training, and not at all in condition for such violent exercise, 
we began to find that both men and horses had had nearly enough for one day. 
However, we knew that there were more hog in the jungle ; and as long as our 
1ags could go, (though they had been already twice changed,) we had no idea of 
giving in. Accordingly, each mounting our freshest horse, we again took post 
in our old place, and on beating the jungle were again successful; a sownder of 
twelve now broke out, of which three were killed, and three more lost in the 
jungle and sugar-cane field after having been speared. With the death of one 
other ended the sport of the day, and we Fe up with eight killed, and four 
more lost after being speared. Our horses were ridden to a stand-still, and besides, 
two of us were obliged to be at Mohol, half way back to camp, by sunset, and it 
was now three o'clock, so we mounted our tits and cantered to the tents. On ar- 
civing there we found the dinner ready, and after a hasty meal, got into the nibbs 
at four o'clock, andreached Mohol exactly at half-past six—in the palankeens by 
seven—reached camp at half-past two on the following morning, and were on pa- 
rade at gun-fire.” 

This is what we Call a very praiseworthy specimen of pluck and bottom ; for 
nibbses are not made by London coachmakers, nor are the roads macadamized. 
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is not quite an for the dog-days. But glory isa wonder- 
ful support in the hottest weather ; we doubt not os it is nearly as inspiring as 
the sup of grog we find so modestly alluded to; and greater glory or more rap- 
turous excitement is no where to be met with than in standing the rush of a huge 
brown boar, and planting your spear right in his bristly neck when his tusk is 
withir. a foot of your horse’s breast—cutting down a cuirassier is perhaps more 
exhilarating still, or splitting the turban of a Thug; but, in a quiet way, we are 
not sure that we should not prefer transfixing the iracundus aper. And while 
we are about it, we must quote one or two most admirable staves,—for the boar- 
hunters of the Deccan are not unknown to song. This strikes us te have the 
genuine “ birr :”"— 
HUZZA FOR A HUNTING MORNING ! 

Awake! up, up, and away to the wood, 

Where the grizzly sounder’s sleeping ; 
Where the panther prowls, and the wild-wolf howls, 

And the Sua dees watch is keeping ! 


Yes, awake and away! all your dreamings dismiss, 
And away with all snobbish adorning; ~ 

There never was ground of such promise as this : 
Then huzza for a hunting morning ! 


O! who'd the‘glorious chase forsake, 
When the grey boar’s track we follow 
O’er the mountain-top, through the thorny brake, 
Or down the steepy hollow! 
Then awake and away, &c. &c. 


Though the bowl may yield some joy to the heart, 
Of rapture, too, partaking ; 
Yet it never can rival the sounder’s s¢ar?, 
Or the crash of the grey boar breaking. 
Then awake and away, &c. &c. 


Though some still swear no cliarm can vie 
With beauty’s glance and tone, 
Yet give me the flash of the boar’s brown eye, 
And the roar of his dying groan. 
Then awake and away, &c. &c. 


Parodies are generally poor enough things. ‘They are something like a prac- 
tice, very common among the smaller fry of wits, of conan, tema quotations 
of Scriptural expressions. ‘“ A good man,” quoth Samuel Johnson, “dislikes it 
for its profanity, and a clever man despises it for its facility.” But an imitation 
is a very superior thing to a parody ; and what may be called a parallelism is a 
finer thing still. There are few songs finer, in their way, than “ Hurrah for the 
bonnets o’ blue.” ‘The time, to be sure, is a great help to the words, for it stirs 
the heart of a Borderer like the notes of the trumpet; and, in a foray to Carlisle 
gates, there is no saying what might be the effect of so dashing a chorus among 
a set of wild reavers, devoted to pillage and song. “Et mihi, mehercle!” as 
old Lowth exclaims in a paroxysm of minstrel ardor—* plus valuisset ununa 
‘Apyod:ov pedos quam omnes Philippic# orationes !” And we cannot for an instant 
doubt that, if the venerable professor had known the tune of one of those bal- 
lads as well as the words, he would have carried his enthusiasm to a still higher 
pitch. Nothing can be better than the rapid roll of the music; and as we our- 
selves wear ablue bonnet, we are not ashamed to confess, that when we hear 
that pedos sung with suitable spirit, very absurd ideas slip into our head of the 
iniquity of laws against sheep-driving, house-burning, and harrying the English, 
which we know were the favorite occupations of our forefathers. The ‘“ Blue 
bonnets ovir the Border” is another dangerous ballad, and ought to be bound 
over inits own recognisances, as tending to a breach of the peace. Now, what 
these and similar ditties are on the Border, are some of the songs by our gallant 
young huntsmen inthe Jungles of Hindostan. We should like to see the man 
whose heart duesn’t dance when he listens to such a stave as this :-— 

HURRAH FOR THE SPUR &ND THE SPEAR! 
Here’s a bumper to spur and to spear! 
A bumper to challenge a song ! 
A bumper to those who, where’er the boar goes, 
Are spearing and spurring along ! 
*Tis good to be steady and cool, 
Tis better to dare than to doubt, 
*Tis best to keep clear of the snobs in the rear, 
And be always thrown in than thrown out ! 


Then hurrah forthe spur and the spear! 
Hurrah for the zest of my song! 

Hurrah for all those who, where’er the boar goes, 
Are spearing and spurring along! 


Here’s a cheer for the charms of the chase! 
A cheer for a glorious burst ! 

And who wouldn’t cheer, when the bold win the spear? 
For the fearless are always the first. 

There are some ever in the right place— 
There are some who just toddle and trot— 

There are many who love every danger to face— 
And many, | swear, who do not ! 

Then hurrah for the spur and the spear! 
Hurrah for the zest of my song! 

Hurrah for all those who, where’er the boar goes, 
Are spearing and spurring along! 


There's a joy when the boar makes his rush— 
There’s a joy when the monster first bleeds— 

There’s a joy though to-day has now glided away ; 
For to-morrow shall double our deeds ! 

Here’s a sigh for the sportsman afar, 
A welcome to those who are here— 

A health to the whole who, in spirit and seul,, 
Are friends of the spur and the spear ! 

Then hurrah for the spur and the spear ! 
Hurrah for a jovial song! 

Harrah for al! those who, where’er the boar goes, 
Are spearing and spurring along! 

The stormy joy of the chase in the morning, and the convivial enjoyments of 
music such as this, and iced Lafitte at night, are some slight alleviations to the 
pangs of absence from merry England, the slowness of promotion, and the hot 
climate of the gorgeous East. Hunting those tameless savages of the wood is 
a fine preparation for an active campaign ; and we will venture a slight wager 
that not a few of the foremost of the stormers of Ghuznee were heroes of the 
spur and the spear. ring a 

Be it remembered that the view we have here taken is furnished to us, not by 
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SOJOURN AT THE PALACE. | 








OUR WEEK’S 


Fesrvary 23d, 1840, Sunday.—Received her Maje lo aaeatines cee 
to come and stay a week at Buckingham Palace. fe . — 
duced to the newly-wedded twain. Complimented the Prince y wg om a 
ciation of English, declaring that he spoke as correctly as if he had Me ig ae 
anywhere but in England. “ As co tartly retorted her Majest m “h 
he never has lived any-where else, Sir; in all other v3 Wate 


countries i 
fortune only to starve!” Went with the Royal party to Divine Bie eens 
Chapel Royal. Sermon preached by the Bishop of London. Frightful effects 
on Melbourne and Headfort ; former fell into me deep sleep that an American 
bystander was heard to express alarm lest we should have to dig him out of it 
wih a pickaxe and shovel ; latter’s eyes so tightly closed that equal doubts were 
entertained whether they wouldn’t have to be broken open with a crow-bar.— 
Premier, on his way back to the Palace, wished for the expresssion of Royalty’s 
opinion upon the ay prec of Privy Council's ordering Prince Consort's name tobe 
introduced into the Liturgy, in order that the people might pray for him. Given, 
as requested. ‘ Really, my lord, while we possess such surpassing jackalls as 
yourself and your colleagues, I think that Ax and I ought to be content without 
desiring to impose the function of preying upon any other portion of my sub- 
jects.” Day and evening passed in highly pious and edifying manner, desecrated 
only by the German fellows in the ex-suite of the Prince Consort, and the pre- 
sent suite of his father and brother, who, as the night waned towards its climax, 
grew boisterous in their drink, and exceedingly insolent. “ Here, you lacqu 
in the crimson kicksies and the white-sugar jasey, why don’t you shin away wi 
these empty rummers, and brew us another allowance all round? hot, sweet, 
and stiff, you flunky, water for one to whiskey for eight.” Much solaced by the 
dignified manner in which the Prince abated these indecorous outbreaks of his 
associates, and highly delighted as God-fearing men, to see his Royal Highness 
devoutly saying grace over every fresh tumbler of gin twist, to which he treated 
hirhself after supper. 

24th, Monday.—Rose early, at his Royal Highness’ request, to get through 
perusal of yesterday’s Satirist with him before breakfast. Conversed about re- 
duction of H.R.H.’s proposed allowance by the Lower House. H.R.H. ex- 
pressed great surprise that the Commons should have refused what he could only 
consider as a loan, for which he could have referred them moreover to unexcep- 
tionable security. Ventured to express our perfect mystification in a vacant 
stare. Prince explained by quoting Scripture—*“ He that giveth unto the poor 
lendeth unto the Lord, and that which he hath given shall He pay him again.” — 
Summoned to breakfast. Great muster of privy councillors at noon, to discuss 
the propriety, during continuance of H.R.H.’s illustrious father, brother, and re- 
spective suites in England, of suspending that portion of the Vagrant Act, which 
makes it penal for any one to be found without any visible or ascertainable means 
of subsistence. The Prince much taken with the official paraphernalia and portly 
“perge of Lord Cottenham. Explained his lordship’s functions and dignity.— 

eard following colloquy as law lord was preparing to leave the Palace.— 
‘ Well, Cottey, are you going?” “ Yes, please your Majesty, my carriage is 
waiting, and I’m off to dine with old Byng, in St. James’s-square.’ ‘ Lor, my 
lord, how. very lucky! I want to call on the Queen Dowager in Pall-mall, so you 
can give me a seat in your carriage, zncog., and drop me at the door as you go 
past.” ‘ Pardon me, my liege, child-dropping in England is a transportable of- 
fence.”” Accompanied H.R.H., after dissolution of Council, to the Commander- 
in-Chief at the Horse-Guards, to ascertain inwhom a parallel aptitude and ex- 
perience in military service would vest the right of precedence in matters of a 
warlike character—his Royal Highness a field Marshal of the United Kingdom, 
or Mr. Stiggins, the City Marshal of the shrievalty of London? Returned to 
dinner at eight. Ladies retired at half-past nine. H.R.H. kept it up till twelve, 
and party broke up by drinking at his special request, “ Success to fortune- 
hunting '”’ and subsequently in bumpers round, “ To the Duchess of Kent, and 
the science of match-making.” 

25th Tuwesday.—Attended in the throne-room to witness their Serene High- 
nesses the Reigning Duke and the Hereditary Prince of Saxe Coburg Gotha, in 
the act of receiving a deputation commissioned to present their Serene High- 
nesses with the freedom of the Refuge for the Destitute, in a pinchbeck snuff-box- 
Reigning Duke’s acknowledgments expressed with singular truth and felicity in 
the passage from Hamlet— 

“* Sirs, we are beggars even in our thanks, 
But we do thank you.” 

Morning, noon, and afternoon, routine much as before. Evening varied by mu- 
sic, cards, and dancing. Royalty and illustrious Prince Consort led off the ho 
ping performances in a country dance, productive of much audible perplexity in 
the case of their S.H.’s the Reigning Puke and the Hereditary Prnce—“ This 
seems a very roundabout way of getting to the bottom of the room; surely it 
would cost far less time and trouble to walk down to the end at once, than to 
jigging in and out in this manner.” Volunteered an original exposition of the 
moral purpose involved in the recreation—‘ Please your Highnesses, it is a 
symbolic realization of the Scriptural ordinance, ‘ the last shall be first, and the 
first shall be last.’”” Country dance followed by the waltz ala Russe. Royalty 
gallanted by Our Nosie Setves. Royalty’s rib associated with the Countess 
of Errol. Ventured at its eonclusion to inquire how his H.R.H. enjoyed it.— 
‘Why, [like the huggin’ part well enough, but I don’t fancy the whirlin’ round ; 
when it comes to the huggin’ part, I should like to stand still.” Supper, mixed 
liquors, family prayers, chambermaid, warming-pan, night-cap, land of Nod. 

26th, Wednesday.—Much excitement in Royal boudoir between eleven and 
twelve a.m. Prince Consort detected stealing down to street door at the cry of 
“Ba-ker,” in order to pick crusty corners off the new bread—eighth offence 
since Royal nuptials, exclusive of similar damage to crust of tarts and pies. — 
High words and low expression distinctly heard prevailing within the walls of 
the sanctum. Immense scandal suggested by Lord Melbourne’s issuing from 
chamber of contention, chaunting sotto voce, in a peculiarly ominous and signifi- 
manner, the exordium of thie old English ballad— 

‘There's a ‘difference’ between a beggar and a Queen. 
Storminderstood to have blown over after a continuance of about two hours. — 
Dressed in. full Court suit in afternoon, to accompany Royalty, Consort, and re- 
spective suites(“ sures to the sweet ’’), in state procession to Drury-lane thea- 
tre. H.R.H. wished to masquerade it in full costume of his Field Marshalship. 
Detected by Royal better-half about to buckle on a regulation sabre, and got re- 
primanded accordingly. ‘ Pshaw, Albert, what folly is this! don’t you see the 
play bill expressly states ‘ children in arms’ not admitted?” H.R.H. much 
chagrined, but obliged to leave the cold iron behind him. Evening’s entertain- 
ments consisted of I'he Mountain Sylph and Raising the Wind ; latter, much 
on the teaching-your-granny-how-to-suck-eggs principle, selected by Majesty as 
especially coming home to * ¢he business and bosoms” of her illustrious part- 
ner, and his equally illustrious relatives, the Reigning Duke and Hereditary 
Prince of Saxe Gotha. Much delighted on the whole with the performances of 
the evening, but could not help considering the cuckoo inquiry of Jeremy Did- 
dler in the farce—* You haven’t such a thing as fourpence about you—have you?” 
as conveying an oblique reflection upon the scanty finances of our Albert’s au- 
gust sire and brother, highly insidious.and reprehensible. [N.B.—When Royal- 
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the hands of the Mundys and Bacons, and other gentlemen of literary reputation 
—they are the unpremeditated sketches of gay young men, who had no ambition 
of authorship; but were ouly inspired by a strong love of sport, and had proba- 
bly a far more intimate acquaintance with Dandas than with Lindley Murray. 
The hot sun ripens mere boys into good soldiers and brave huntsmen much more 
rapidly in the great plains of Hindostan than we could imagine possible in our 
native land, the stormy north. A youth goes out as a cadet at sixteen or seven- | 
teen, with a strong predilection for barley-sugar and penny tarts ; a dreadful awe 
of his pedagogue haunts his dreams ; he finds the apron-string of his mother a 

cord of as binding force as the chains recorded in the Prometheus Vinctus, which 

he read the last half year ; and, in short, he is a puling white-faced, hobbledehoy ; 

a nondescript, intolerable in the eyes of the whole human family—from very old | 
men down to very young ladies. Before he has been six months in India he is | 
as much a man as his grandfather—holds up his head at parade as if he were a 
field-marshal—has no dread of schoolmasters, or of any living thing, beast or | 
man, or mixture of both—and heads a purty of gallant spearsmen in their rush | 
upon a white-tusked boar, without its ever entering into his head to enquire whe- 
ther “his mother knows he’s out.” As to the feelings of that venerable matron 
when she finds out that Tommy has more stirring amusements than playing 
cricket—that he has actually looked a royal Bengal tiger in the face, and dis- 
charged a bullet with unblenching cheek and unquivering hand right into the 
monster’s forehead, she will hardly believe it can be the same dear Tommy that 
she remembers one little year before, with no higher ambition inflating his little 
heart than to have a gun of his own, and to be allowed to kill crows. Oh! mo- 
thers of innumerable 'Tommies—whose hearts leap up whenever you hear the 
word India mentioned—lay this soothing unction to your souls, that the mortality 
is as great in the heart of old England itself as in Hindostan—that more lives 
are lost in one season galloping after a fox, than in a century by teeth or paw of 
boar or tiger—and finally, that your darling will return at the end of the first ten 
years, with an epaulet on each shoulder, a liver sound and whole, and a cargo of 
shawls and turbans that will make you and his sisters the envy of the whole 
neighborhood. We therefore conclude, after the example of the Rev. Dr. Pound- 
text, with this practical exhortation—stir up ‘the governor,” by all the means 
in your power, to send out to the aforesaid Tommy a new rifle, and an extra sup- 
ply, to enable him to sport a good horse ; for unless these two instruments be of 
the best quality, we cannot answer for the consequences—old rifles are apt to 
burst, cai tees to fall down—a di able incident, you will allow, within 
fifty feet of atiger, or acouple of yards of a boar—and what a pity it would be 


| Keep Him, was respectfully submitted by the Prince Consort, as a piece 
| to furnish some useful hints in connubial economy, but Royalty having replied 


ty’s “ bespeak”’ of the evening's performance was first suggested The Way ta 
lik 
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that she could exert at least thirty thousand sterling appliances to accomplish 
that end without passing beyond her threshold, the proposition was quashed in 
favor of the opega of The Mountain Sylph.] 

27th, Thursday.—Royal circle thrown into alarming condition by return of 
the Baron de Lowenfels and the Sieurs, Grubyn and Poelnitz, gentlemen (*) in 
the suites of the Duke and Prince of Saxe Gotha, with broken heads and clothes 
drenched with mud and water. Instituted inquiries, and found that in anticipa- 
tion of shortly returning to Germany, they had appeared as applicants for coals 
and blankets before a charitable society, established for weekly distribution of 
aforesaid articles to the destitute poor of an adjoining parish, shamming dumb- 
ness, also, to conceal their native lingo. Imposition detected, and culprits 
thrashed and pumped upon. Rest of day passed rather dully. Interval from 
tea to bed time principally passed in listening to perusal of Prince Albert’s forth- 
coming opera at Drury-Lane, and in rehearsal of lighter portion of music. 
Royalty graciously pleased to manifest great interest in the matter, and to ten- 
der much useful counsel :— 

ALBERT, lest malice should thy piece defame, 
As filched from Gay’s and rob thee of thy due ; 
Let Hammond nightly from the stage proclaim— 
“This is the Beggar’s Opera, No. 2.” 

28th, Friday.—Again accompanied her Majesty in procession of State, to Co- 
vent Garden Theatre. Majesty graciously pleased to be delighted with Sheridan 
Knowles’ new play, and in private interview with author after its conclusion, 
condescended to convey her approval ir. the passage from Othello :— 

“We greet thy ‘ Love,’ 
Not with vain thanks but with acceptance bounteous.” 

29th, Saturday.—Excited intense agony in all departments of Royal House- 
hold by notifying expiration of term allotted for our sojourn, alike by terms of 
Majesty’s invitation and the claims of domestic business. Pressed, even to the 
extremity of tears, by “little lady” to prolongation of visit, but forced to “ mor- 
rice” notwithstanding. Took affecting farewell of all beneath the Imperial 
roof, not excepting Sovereign lady’s dilapidated cat (“ haud taz/-1 dignus honore,"* 
unblessed with the attribute of a tail) and sallied forth — blessings on the 
head of her beneath whose mild and beneficent sway, backed by the congenial 
co-uperation of an enlightened, “liberal,” and “ + gage | reforming” Ad— 





if ‘Tommy’ injured, th t of an additional hundred 
he even Core v9 Pe Blackwood’s Magazine for March. 


ministration, we may one day hope to see every pint pot ing @ quart, and 
every equilateral triangle rejoicing in the luxury four sides. 





















On Dits in Sporting Circles. 


Boston and Wagner.—We conclude the thing is out! The match, we very 
much fear, is past praying for! Wagner is advertised in our columns to-day to 
stand at the Oakland Course, Louisville, Ky., where he is to be limited to fifty 
mares at $150! Ere this he is at Louisville. It is a matter of considerable 
surprise that no communication has yet been made by Mr. Campsext of his 
reasons for declining to accept the proposition made by Mr. Lone. However, 
the time for receiving it has not quite expired, and we presume we shall be 
able to publish his reply next Saturday. 


Eagle Course, Trenton.—It will be seen that the Four Mile Stake over this 
popular course has closed with four nominations, viz. :-—Passenger, Clarion, An- 
drewetta, and Homblower. The stake for 3 yr. olds has also filled well. Two 
Stakes now open will close on the Ist of May, to which we anticipate a crowd 
of subscribers. The proprietor also announces that if there is a prospect of a 
good race being made up, he will give a liberal purse for an additional Four mile 








race. 


‘Three mile heats, he offers to add $500. 


Mr. Tavtor’s Stock.—We are pained to be obliged to give publicity to-day 
to Mr. Wm. H. Tayloe’s intention to dispose of his fine stud at Mount Airy, Va., 
in consequence of an inability to superintend it, on account of onerous engage- 
ments which will exclusively occupy his leisure. Both his racing and breeding 
stock are of a high order. 





any one of the inheritors of it and its characteristics withdrawing from an active 
participation in a national and manly sport, to which the distinguished family of 
this gentleman has always been a conspicuous ornament. 


We are glad to announce the arrival of Capt. Brancu, of the Union Course, 
for the purpose of completing arrangements for the ensuing Spring Races. A 
meeting of the Jockey Club, for the election of a President, vacated by Com- 
mopore Ripcetey, U.S. N., who has been ordered to take command of the 
Squadron on the Brazil station, will be immediately convened. In next Satur- 
day’s paper we shall probably be able to announce what arrangements have been 
made to ensure a good meeting on the Island. 


The Brotuers Kenner of New Orleans, have purchased the superb Medoc | 


filly, Luda, of Josepx G. Boswett, Esq., of Childsburg, Ky., for $4000. 
Their stable, for the number it contains, is probably the strongest in the Union, 
at this moment. Grey Medoc, Luda and Houri, of themselves, are about the 
hardest party that can be met anywhere. 





James S. Garrison, Esq., has purchased an interest of one-half in the “ Lou- 
isiat.a Course,” New Orleans, and we see that his partner in the “ Metarie,”— 
Ricuarp,Apams, Esq., also of Virginia,—has become the proprietor uf the Do- 
naldsonville Course, situated on the Mississippi river, about eighty miles above 
New Orleans, a very beautiful situation. 





Sale of the Stock of Messrs. Watson, Wells 4 Co.—The sale of this fine sta- 
ble took place at auction as advertised in this paper, on the last day of the races 
2Qist ult.) over the Eclipse Course, New Orleans. 


Bee’ s-wing, ch. f. by Imp. Leviathan, out of Black Sophia by Topgallant, 4 yrs.—to 
Bar. Smirn, Esq., of Selma, Ala., for..........-...-----------------++---+---+- 3 
Mango, ch. f. by Taurus, out of Imp. Pickle, 3 yrs., to the same, for_..........----- 1200 

The Poney, ch. h. by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Stockholder, 5 yrs.—to THos. J. WELLs, 
Esq., of Alexandria, La., for........------------------------------+++2--+----- 3000 

Queenof Trumps, gr. f. by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Pacolet, 4 yrs., to the same for... 1650 

Caroline Malone, b.f.by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Sir Richard, 3 yrs.—to Messrs. AVER- 
nett & Reppick, of Kingston, Autauga Co., Ala., for.............----------- 4000 


‘The latter was disposed of at private sale ; the purchaser of John Malone has 
not transpired here. It is understood that John Nichols, Mr. Henry A. Tay- 
LOE’s well known popular trainer, has been engaged by Thos. J. Wells, Esq., 
the purchaser of The Poney and Queen of Trumps. Mr. W. has a splendid 
lot of young Glencoes and others, coming out the ensuing season. 





Mr. Fereus Duptantier has been adding to the strength of his stable by ex- 
tensive purchases at New Orleans. The transactions in Stock have been nu- 
merous and heavy during the first two weeks racing in the Crescent city, and as 
we shall receive a report of the meeting on the Louisiana Course in time for 
our next publication, we anticipate being able also to publish a full report of 
sales, etc. 

Imported Stock for Sale.—Attention is invited to a sale (to dissolve a co-part- 
nership) of the valuable blood stock imported into Alabama, by Dr. Norr and his 
friends, of Mobile. Nothing superier in blood has ever been offered in the country. 
The lot includes the splendid horse Riddlesworth, who has surpassed in appear- 
ance the most sanguine anticipations of his friends. Notwithstanding his late 
arrival he will have 50 or 60 mares this season at one hundred dollars. 








Epwarp J. Hamixton, Esq. of Causins Manor, Md., claims the name of Pryor 
for his bay colt by imported Priam, out of the Queen of Clubs, by American 
Eclipse, 2 yrs. For his bay colt by imported Zingance, out of Attaway by Sir 
James, 2 yrs., the name of John Causin. For his gray filly by imported Zir. 
ganee, out of Laura by Rob Roy, 2yrs. the name of Miss Wills. For his gray 
filly by imported Priam out of Ninor de l’Enclor 1 yr., the name of Kate Harris. 
For his bay filly by imported John Bull 1 yr., out of the Queen of Clubs, the 
name of Mary Grace. For bay filly 3 yrs., by imported Chateau Margaux, out 
of Attaway by Sir James; (the last the property of Mr. George W. Matthews,) 
the name of Miss de Lamartine. : 








The purses for Mile and Two mile heats are good, and to a Sweepstakes, | 


The name of Tayloe has been so long and insepara- | 
bly connected with the brightest era of the American Turf, that we regret to see | 
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‘Great Western ” last Fall, and was beaten by Grymes, though 
zen claiming it in different sections of the country. 


a feather—3, eet, eS, 10—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124lbs.; 3lbs. allowed t 
mares and . Two mile heats. 
Dr. [ra Smith’s (W. rston’s) b.c. Sthreshley, by Medoc, dam by Paragon, 4yrs_ 1 


Capt. Wm. J. Minor’s Imp. b. c. Glenara, by Rowton, out of Nell Gwynne by . 
SS CS LS eae bet dibtendéedadcns ecewocscsesosee esce ce. 
F. Duplantier’s b. c. Big-foot, by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Frolic, 3 yrs............. 2 


J. Goodwyn’s (John Cam: 
,4:02—4:02. Course rather heavy. 


one, and won like rolling off a log! 


mile heats. 
Col. A. L. Bingaman’s ch. m. Sarah Bladen, by Imp. Leviathan, out of Mor- 


We cannot account for this walk-over, save on the ground which induced Si 


I had seen him d—d ere I had fought him !” 
FRIDAY, March 27—Proprietor’s Purse $500, ent. $25, 4 yr. olds and under to carry thei 





she-has since 
paid him off with interest ; her name was changed in consequence of half a do- 


SAME DAY-— Second Race—Jockey Club Purse $500, ent. $25, free for all ages, 2 yr. olds 


’s) b. c. Altorf, by Imp. Fylde, dam by Virginian, 4 yrs 4dr +esymed the lead with an ease which demonstrated that “the 


Sthreshley was the favorite at odds, cut out the work like nothing but a good | and locked as they passed the stand. There was no chan 
THURSDAY, March 26—Jockey Club Purse $800, ent. $40, conditions as before. Three 


ares cnccaniglahtinetineemnrcnkatumbind-bive-cenwawencacueesee walk ed over | 


Andrew Aguecheek to say “If I had known my rival to be so cunning of fence, 









ight,” had especial sympathy from this disadvan under which she 
’s friends bemoaned the second heat so 








we 
had entered ~~ the contest; Po 
nearly won, and yet so sadly lost; and there were still staunch friends 
English colt on the ground. As they were rubbed off for the final aieate :- 
o | having sweated out well, Luda became the favorite, though not against the field 

As they came up to the starting post, she evinced greater alacrity of spirit tha. 
1 | ; ea pirit than 
_ the others, and in consequence improved in estimation. 

__ They went off for the last time, Luda leading ; but Doncaster soon challenged 
3 for and took the track, which he retained for a half mile nearly, when the filly 
thing w %» 
Under a pull, she came around ahead into the second mile, the port » hana 
| . : : ge in her position, 
_ throughout the remainder of the heat, which she won in four minutes, while the 

contest between the others ended by making Pollard Brown the second best ;, 
this exciting and well disputed race. 

In judging of this day’s performance, as compared with Northern races, yoy 
will of course make proper allowance for the circumstance that horses run here 
early in the Spring, one year under age. But in comparing the time with that 
on other tracks, especially the Eclipse, you will bear in mind that the Metarie jx 

"never a very quick course, and that to-day it was not in its best order. Ang 
r | again, in estimating properly Luda’s powers, you will constantly recur to the 
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oO tee S eekeed 6.1 kate, 5 nels . mek = Pa fact, that she was not favored, as was each other nag, by the unreasonable condi- 
borough by Sir Archy, 31S......-20--ee--ecceece- cece soceccecee-..-.. 3 0 4 1 1} tonsoftherace. Besides, she ran too high in flesh to justify the expectation o{ 
"eae oem (Wm. Field’s) b. h. Pollard Brown, by Wild Bill, dam by es > can - such — as wana — She is - — — « the Messrs, 
’ oT awe tseerorr ese ewasTeeeeee wewescewccrc-sccee | KENNERS, but is the property of Mr. Boswe i, of Kentucky. arring acci- 
| “Jae. abc sb ee dam by Muley, 2 4 1 9 3| dents, she is destined to renown on the turf, for she has an osteadtlinny in of 
| F. Duplantier’s (J. C. Beasley's) ch. m. Lucy Fuller, by Eclipse, dam by 7 on can = a vee — _ee long. mony. 
ackenham, 5 yrs...--..---~----------------- Se ae 43 2 r.o is hasty and imperfect sketc ave written after a day of unusual and 
| area) Michiona To inn i a Glorvina, by Industry, dam by 5 5 3 ro, | Prolonged ri cat and fatigue, and upon the heel, poventheten gf “a dinner for 
‘ Time, 3:50—3:49—3-51—3:53_4:00. rhs a at ere 2 ore and oe at the board, nor in = field, do “ the 
xoys”” here neglect their liquor. o these circumstances set down any omis- 
A gentleman well known to the readers of this paper, has sent us the follow- sinad; pen the mrs | facts” of the result you may rely with al ward 
ing report of this fine race :— deace. Yours, A Corron Broker. 
My Dear Sir,—At the request of your reporter, Mr, Leefe, I write to give SATURDAY, March 28—Jockey Club Purse $1500, conditions as before. Four mile 
you a brief account of a very interesting race which came off over our track | __ heats. : 
| this morning. In the hurry of the moment, and after the fatigues of a day un- | ae Pe Brothers’ gr. c. Grey Medoc, by Medoc, out of Grey Fanny by Ber- - 
| commonly long, I may omit important particulars—with these, Mr. L. will fur- Thos. J. Wells’ (B. Smith’s) ch. f. Bee’s-wing, by Imp. Leviathan, out of Black So- 
_nish you, when he has more entire leisure. phia by Topgallant, 4 yrs... ...-------~--2+---0---.+++----20 Seebabvore siete 1 dr 
| The race was for a plate very generously instituted at the early establishment | 4°!" ©: oe be ae i apap by Imp. Fylde, dam. by sh teense eae ee 
_of our races, for the benefit of aged horses—five year olds and upwards, carry- a” etiel me RRS a 1:57 
|ing 100lbs., and four year olds and under, their appropriate weights. This 6 Dele Wisi Ca eddie sacks incu joint Decias 1:51 
prize drew five to the post, with each of whom, you, and I presume the whole * Fourth mile... ---00---esecere--e-eeeeeeeenen scene 1:58 
racing world, are already familiar—viz., Pollard Brown, old Glorvina, Lucy . «gills Bee 60 26. 6 ee 7:38 


Fuller (an Eclipse filly), imported Doncaster, and Luda (a Medoc filly, which 
ran last week on the Eclipse Course). The race was considered so doubtful, 
that it was long before the betting settled down into anything that could be au- 
thoratively quoted at “the corner.” At last, however, the two mares, Lucy and 
Glorvina, might have been named as slight favorites against the field. This was 
the most current betting in the morning, old Glorvina having so decided an ad- 
| vantage in the weight, and Lucy Fuller, with some aid from the same source, ha- 
ving put up Sarah Bladen last week to such unexampled time, on Oliver's track. 
| Pollard Brown is so fine a horse, and has appeared so creditably in many a field, 
| that he was fancied by a few “ party men,” especially for one heat, while Luda 
| was in astable so renowned for its /uck, (as it is most improperly denominated) 
and came of so good a stock, that a few named her likewise for the first place 
in this same first heat. ‘The more immediate friends of her stable, and her 
owners among the number, named Luda with.Lucy Fuller against the field ; but 
the number was small, and were thought rash by the “ knowing ones,” who were 
aware how high in flesh was the beautiful daughter of Medoc. The week pre- 
vious, she was absolutely fat, but her contest with Sthreshley was by these 
knowing ones thought to have taken off her flesh rather too rapidly for her 
| strength. The imported colt was a ‘“ wall flower” in every quarter ; his owner 
| seemed to fancy him as little as another, and it was more easy to get odds he 
would be distanced, than upon two against the field for the plate. 

Now then for the race, premising, only, that the track was in the parlance of 
my trade, by “the Liverpool classification,” scarcely “fair.” The interest of 
this remarkable race consisting principally in the number of its heats, and the 
uncertainty of its result after each succeeding one, I will not attempt to give 
you all the various changes of each mile. 

The first mile in the race occupied two full minutes, Luda leading through the 
whole of it, Lucy Fuller at a proper distance behind, with the other three in a 
cluster between them. Soon after entering the second mile, Pollard Brown 
made play, and making gallant running—first with the Medoc filly, and then 
with the imported colt, as the filly declined—he won the heat in 3:50, and very 
fair time, too, I thought it, for the track. 

Now the betting begins to fluctuate. A few, not her owners, cursed Luda 
for a brute, and those who had taken the “old mare,” with Lucy, for the race, 
only wished they had named Pollard instead of the former; but they were still 
little anxious to hedge, as Lucy had not made a stroke for the heat apparently, 
and was still the favorite against any named nag. Though Doncaster had made 
a clever brush, yet he cramped su badly, that he was not yet named in the 
betting. 

The drum was scarcely tapped for the second heat, before the old Maryland 
mare, Glorvina, dashed off in front, and made tolerable running in this position 
for the whole mile, when the pace improved, as Pollard Brown was called upon 
to go in front. He obeyed this call with hearty good will, ran up to the “ old 
‘un,” and to the infinite delight of the North Alabamians, he soon passed amidst 
their shouts, leading bravely round the turn into the straight run, an apparent winner. 
No odds were too long now to offer on him for the money, when as they drew near 
the distance stand, something rushed out of the ruck behind with the speed of a 
cannon ball; the gap which had separated the leader from his driving antagonist 
grew less with every stroke. It was Luda who was thus rushing up—Luda, who 
till now had laid up, thinking the old mare would inevitably take the heat. As 
her rider discovered the apparent certainty that the plate was Pollard’s, he 
played his only game to retrieve the fortunes of the day, and “ save the board,” 
though the chances were infinitely against him. I assure you that this brush 
was one of the most beautiful ever seen on a race field ; the rate at which the 
filly had to go, to close the gap and save the prize, as she did, was prodigious. 
As they passed the stand, dead locked for a single moment, the shouts were 
deafening of those who, from one position, cried out that Luda had won the heat, 
and from another, that the plate was Pollard’s. For a long time the decision of 
the Judges was not announced, and all were alert to maintain their position, 
that one had beaten the other by a neck. At last it was pronounced a dead 
heat in 3:49. Some strictures followed, of course, but “ your slave” was 
“* sweet ” on the filly, andthe more willing to acquiesce (as all should doin such 
cases) in the decision of the proper tribunal. 

Lucy Fuller had now been last in two heats, and was no longer thought of for 
the race by shrewd ones; nor was the old mare, save in a few quarters; but as 
the next heat would determine which of them would be best in the race, there was 
more active betting on that point than on the general result of the race. Pollard 
was rather the best single favorite for the money, while Luda and Doncaster ¢o- 
gether would have been preferred. \As they went off for the third heat, Don- 
caster went to the front and remained there for a full mile, and grew in favor 
with each stride he made. In the second mile, Luda, who had been till now be- 
hind, went up and passed successively each competitor save Doncaster. Plac- 





| 





New Orleans Races, Metarie Course. 

One of our special correspondents hasgfurnished us with a report of this meet- 
ing, from which, and the letters of several friends, we compile the one annexed. 
it will be seen that the racing was of an unusually interesting character, and 
that while the unfortunate Bee’s-wing covered herself with laurels, Grey Medoc 
has put ina claim to the Championship of the South-western Turf that very 


few will care todispute. The following gentlemen comprise the Officers of the 
Club :— 


} 


HON. ALEXANDER H. BARROW, PRESIDENT. 


Vice Presidents : Thos. J. Wells and G. B. Ogden, Esquires. 

Stewards: Thos. Holland, R. H. Haile, Chas. Clegg, and Minor Kenner, Esgqrs. 

Timers : John F. Miller and Thos. Eubank Leefe, Esqrs. 

Secretary: P. C. Cenas, Esq. 
WEDNESDAY, March 25, 1840—Sweepstakes for 2 yr. olds i i 

at $300 each, $200ft. Mile heats. Pe SP welt, A OP 


Minor Kenner & Brothers’ Imp. ch. f. Houri, b 
eae ee ee senate Sa. y Langar, out of Annot Lyle by 








_— 


' etter ane tneheedibiiiadindasikanaénnailaddn 2.2 2 
Col. A. L. Bingaman’s gr. c. John R. Grymes, by Imp. Leviathan, dam b 

John G. Perry’s b.c. by O a POOR ed ne Smesbanne ou PAA ON as 2 ei, 
Ww. RB: Barrow’s b. c. by Imp. Merman, out of Lucilla by Pacific.............. dist. 


Time, 1:56—1:57—2:02. Course rather heavy. 

Col. Bingaman’s grey colt was the favorite at 100 to 60, and his friends laid 
©ut their tin to the size of their pile. He is considered the speediest 2 yr. old 
Leviathan on the Turf, and it is said he can run a mile over the Eclipse Course 
an 1:45. We reported last week a race of his over that course, in which Houri 
beat hum “by athroatlatch” in 1:47. In the present race he won the Ist heat 
handily, the owners of the imported filly laying her up for it, while they “ spread 


themselves” in picking up the odds. The rider of Mr. Barrow’s colt spun it too | mto the straight run, when aster made another and most imprudent effort 
fine ; he wus ordered to stride along quietly and drop just within his distance ; | fot the heat. Steel and catgut did their worst, but he could not reach the filly, 
his knowledge of pace, however, was unequal to the duty required of him, and who won in 3:53 by a couple of lengths, and Pollard Brown not far behind. 





his colt was shut out by half a length. In the 2d and 3d heats, Houri had it all 


chance. 


made their turn into the back stretch, and a most exciti 
tween the two for a full mile. 
they closed the first mile in 1:53, dead locked. But Pollard could, on no part of 
the ground, get his nose in front. 


tone lant nags, who, after beating out of the field both the first favori 
her own way, leading in the last from end to end. Houri ran under the name of such fine’ running ey gem | ‘ p05 wpa 


ing herself “ conveniently easy ” to him, they swept from the back side into the 
turn; her backers now secure of the heat, so sweetly did she run. On this turn 
the “ old ’uns ” set-to, and immediately thereupon Luda declined as suddenly. 
Doncaster was too well placed to alarm his friends, while thousands began to 
curse Luda. “I knew she was too high,” and “ These Medocs always tire,” 
were the opprobrious condemnations shouted against her by those who were not 
aware that she was pulled to order, to wait on Pollard Brown, (who had now no 
chance for the heat,) and to allow the other three, who must win a heat or be 
ruled off, to kill themselves. Poor Pollard, intending only to fall within the dis- 
tance, had laid so far back that he had to whip up to save it. He did save it,. 
and the heat was won hy Doncaster in 3:51, while Glorvina and Lucy Fuller 
made slashing work of it to the very finish for the second place. The older one 
had it, and they then both by rule retired from the contest. 

We had now three left us, two of which had won each a heat, while 
Luda had made the dead heat. She had declined, however, so suddenly in the 
third that few fancied her. Doncaster had improved with each heat, and his 
friends became sanguine, so little had his time fallen off; nay, his was undoubt- 
edly, thus far, the best heat, if not the most interesting, in the race. The backers 
of Pollard now took heart, as he had not made a stroke for the last heat, save 
at the finish to save his distance. I cannot tell you what the betting was, varied 
as it was, but it was general, though small sums; and this was Luda’s last 


Doncaster went off with the lead, but Pollard ran up to him before they had 
contest ensued be- 


Whip and spur were at work, let me tell you, so 


On the back side Luda made her run and 
both of them, as they tired of the struggle, with tolerable ease. She lead 


Every heart now beat high with excitement and admiration of these three gal- 


This was undoubtedly the fastest race ever run South of the Potomac! We 
had been prepared for time mighty “low down in the forties,” when Grey Medoc 
and Bee’s-wing came together, but did not anticipate their plumping a four mile 
heat into the Thirties. The sporting world will cordially sympathise with Mr. 
Sairu at the loss of his splendid filly ; he bought her at auction the week pre- 
vious to the race at $5000, but if she turns out half as many flyers as Black So- 
phia, he will find his money profitably invested. The brothers Kenner are 
heartily congratulated upon their success. We should not be surprised if they 
offered to give “ the Old White-nose” a turn, now that Wagner has left Grey 
Medoc the undisputed Championship of Louisiana. It is especially gratifying to 
see gentlemen of their standing in society occupying so prominent a position on 
the Turf. ; 

Grey Medoc was rather the favorite for the race, while 5 to 1 was offered 
Bee’s-wing had a suspicious looking leg, but her friends 
were numerous and staunch. She is a nonpareil ; no parallel to her has come 
out on either side of the Atlantic for many years. If we are not mistaken, Bee’s- 
wing has won seventeen races in succession. Graves had “the Gallant Grey ” 
_in tip-top condition, and our correspondents, without exception, speak of his 
abilities as a trainer in the highest terms. The day was fine, and the attendance 
unusually numerous. The Ladies’ Pavillion was thronged with the beauty and 
fashion of Orleans, while many a Die Vernon from Kentucky could be discovered 
in the throng of radiant belles, watching with eager interest the success of the 
High Mettled Racer from their native State. 

Bee’s-wing dashed off with the lead at a racing pace, and maintained it from 
end to end, Billy Townes having declined after two miles, and being soon out of 
his distance. It was intended that Grey Medoc should not make a stroke for the 
heat if Billy Townes could keep Bee’s-wing moving ; when the latter gave back, 
therefore, he had a wide gap to close up. The 3d mile was run in 1:51, at the 

end of which Grey Medoe had got well up, but he could not close with the fleet 
| Leviathan until the second quarter of the last mile, when steel and catgut came 
| into requisition, and a most desperate rally ensued, which continued to the end, 
| Bee’s-wing winning the heat by about six feet, in seven minutes thirty-eight 
seconds ! 

Immediately after the heat it was discovered that Bee’s-wing’s leg was much 
inflamed quite up to the shoulder ; this continued to increase as she cooled out, 
and it was finally determined, after saddling for the 2d heat, that she should be 
withdrawn. Grey Medoc came up fresh and lively, his owners deeply regretting 
he should lose the credit of fairly beating this crack of the Leviathans on the 
_ score of foot as well as game, and of course had now but to gallop round and take 


the purse. 

LAST DAY, March 29—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, colts 86lbs., fillies 83lbs. 

| at $1000 each, —ft. Four mile heats. 

Col. A. L. Bingaman’s b. f. Martha Malonz, by Imp. Leviathan, out of Tachechana 
2 Sewer ee ee OTe EE a ee rec'd ft. 


against Billy Townes. 





Four subs. 


SAME | ~~ immed Club Purse $500, conditions as for the other purses. 
best 3in 5. 

Capt. Wm. J. Minor’s b.f. Telie Doe, by Pacific, out of Sumner’s Matilda 
Or GeO Bit... .cnsisis ont 55s <ninndecaepaehintiatiaetiliaaninniin 3 

Wm. R. Barrow's gr. c. Capt. Laurent, by Imp. Luzborough, out of Lucilla 
BR ECO NER 1 

Col.A L. Bingaman’s ch. c. Capt. McHeath, pedigree above, 4 yrs ....... 2 

Time, 1:50—1:49—1:50—1:50—1:50. 


Pacific, and imported Leviathan and Luzborough were the horses whose get 
accidentally met in this struggle. Telie Doe represented the former, Capt. Mc- 
Heath stood up for the Leviathans, and Mr. Barrow’s Capt. Laurent was the 
Luzberough who contended. They afforded very capital sport, running five 
heats in very quick time for this course, or for any other, and I know not where 
you may look for better sustained time ina race at this distance. Capt. McHeath 
was the favorite at odds against the field, from his fine performance the week 
previous through the mud on the Eclipse Course. 

In the first heat the start was most unfortunate. The drum was tapped when 
the head of Telie Doe was turned directly down, instead of up, the stretch. A 
thick-skulled negro held on to her till her owner could run up and choke him off, 
by which time she was several distances behind. All the sympathies of the pub- 
lic were for the filly, who had to drive off hard to save her distance. Scarce a 
man thought it possible for her to do so. All eyes were upon her, and scarce any 
one spared a thought for the other two, who made a pretty race for the heat, 
which Capt. Laurent won by a head in 1:50. 

A race of this sort needs little description. I refer you to the record above 
for the important particulars. In the second heat the filly early took the lead, 
and maintained it from end to end, and won the heat by a length in 1:49. 

It was now McHeath’s turn, and he won the third heat from Laurent, having 
till he entered the straight run home, made a waiting race of it. 

McHeath was now decidedly the favorite, and many—among others, your regu- 
lar correspondent—left the ground, thinking “the tale told.” But they were too 
_ fast. After four or five miserable attempts to get off they succeeded, the filly 
| having little the advantage; she maintained the lead from end to end, beating 
McHeath hy ahead only in 1:50—several watches made it 1:48. 

There were still many left to back the Leviathan, and it was laid out, too—o 
be lost. The filly again had a good send off—ran ahead at a fine pace, and took 
the heat and money again in 1:50. The great interest of the heat arose from 
_ the close contest for the second place in the race between Laurent and McHeath. 
They came out a length behind the winner, though they made a Bee’s-wing and 
Greydoc affair of it up the straight stretch—whip and spur all at work, but at 
the finish Laurent pushed his nose in front of McHeath, to the surprise of all. 

And thus ended the races over the Metarie Course, which were pretty well at- 
tended. This is perhaps the most popular of the three New Orleans courses, 
and is undoubtedly one of the most beautiful ever seen. The sport, as must be 


Mile heats, 











heat. The young filly, who carried her “ appro- 


apparent, was of the highest quality---four races extremely well-contested. 
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Apri II. 


The Sale of Duane for $12,000. 
Having been apprised that an individual in Virginia has endeavored to distort 
‘ne language and misrepresent the meaning of an expression made use of in 


‘his paper, we improve the earliest opportunity of setting the matter before the 
public in its true light. 
In the “ Spirit ofthe Times” of the 7th March, in the course of our memoir 
Boston, we remarked, speaking of his race with Duane over the Beacon 
Course, in June, 1838, that “ Duane was sold after the Ist heat, to Mr. Wa. 
\. Ferenp, of the Camden Course, for $12,000—(“ ina horn!’’) By the ex- 
ssion “in a horn,” we simply meant that the sum of $12,000 was not paid for 
Duane. It wasnot. It seems, however, that the three monosyllables referred 
ot only express our meaning, but by the statement of a party in Petersburg 
ey are made to convey “ infamous” and “ atrocious” “ calumnies” against 
Southern Turfmen” in general, and Mr. Wm. N. Friend in particular. We 
x upon the whole matter as so utterly absurd and ridiculous that we should 
ever have recurred to it, but that Mr. Friend assumes the ground that he has 
en denied an opportunity of defending himself in these columns. With respect 
this same Mr. Friend himself and of his standing among gentlemen in Vir- 
1, as well as at the North, let him be grateful that we are silent. The 
position, however, which he occupies among gentlemen, admonishes us to 
uum the most ample justice. 
(he following correspondence wil! explain the reason for our using the ex- 
ina horn” with regard to Duane’s reported sale for $12,000, and our 
nority for it. If there is any diversity of opinion between the parties them- 
ves they can settle it as they please. The expression complained of appeared 
| this paper of the 7th March, and immediately subsequent to its publication we 
ived the following letter from Joun D. Kirpy, Esq. 
PETERSBURG, March 11th, 1840. 
Dear Sir,—I seein the last “ Spirit of the Times” you mention that after 
Duane beat Boston the first heat he was “ sold to Mr. Wm.N. Friend, of Cam- 
n, New Jersey, for $12,000 (in a horn).”” Now this is not right, because it is not 
facts of the case ; Duane was bonefiedly sold for $12,000, and Mr. Friend was 
villing to execute his note for that amount, and was willing to give a lien onthe 
rse, and every species of property which he owned to guarantee the payment, 
Mr. N. T. Green proposed to him (unasked by Mr. Friend) to reduce the 
to $10,000 upon Mr. Friend’s giving him good security for the last amount, 
under this view of the matter, it is domg Mr. Friend injustice to have men- 








sion ” 


d the sale of Daane in the way in which it is mentioned. I hope, therefore, 
you will, mthe next paper, make such mention of the whole transaction as 
y seem right and just. 
[he above stated facts are well known to many of owr most distinguished 


‘tsmen, and [ assure you that the reduction in price was a voluntary thing 
the part of Mr. Green, and not of Mr. Friend’s asking. Duane is a Stallion, 
[ think it but just to give him allhis due; his best friends will not ask more. 
price of Ten ‘Thousand Dollars was amply secured to Mr. Green, and a 
ge portion of it has been paid, and the balance will be paid in a short time.— 
this is what is meant by the term “in a horn,” I have never understood it 
right. Yours, very respectfully, Joun D. Krrsy. 
lo this letter we published the following reply in oar Notices “ to Corres- 
dents 


Che matter respecting which J. D. K.. Esq., has written us might as well, perhaps, 
etalone. Mr. K., nodoubt, thoroughly believes in the truth of what he has written 
it he is inerror. The whole transaction has been again and again related to us and 
rs by N. T.G. Turfmen at the North have ever‘looked upon it as a most unsports- 
nlike proceeding, while a much stronger term would be requisite to express the feel- 
entertained by the public generally of the transaction. Again we say, the subject, so 
is F. is concerned, had better be let alone.” 


Ve forebore to publish Mr. Krrsy’s letter, first, from the fact that we believed 
was in error with regard to the terms of Duane’s sale, and in the second 
ice, as it would revive associations connected with the race between Boston 

Duane which would exercise a baneful influence upon the Turf. From 
ses that we shall not explain here, Mr. Friend has been the most unpo- 
ar individual ever connected with the Turf north of the Potomac, and we felt 
nfident that if the matter of Duane’s sale was revived in the public mind, 
‘re would be no end to the imputations against his character, while the ene- 
es of the Turf would seize this opportunity and make a tool of him to assail 
sport itself, and the gentlemen connected with it. These were the grounds 
our declining to publish the letter. The subsequent week we received the 
following letter from Mr. Friend :— 


PETERSBURG, March 17, 1840. 
Vv. T. Porter, Esq., Editor of the Spirit of the Times. 
Sir,—In your paper dated the 7th inst., you gave a “Memoir of Boston.” 
\oticing the race between him and Duane over the Beacon Course, you use 
s language :—‘* Duane was sold after the 1st heat to Mr. Wm. N. Friend of 
Camden Course, for $12,090 (in a horn!)”—a,gain, in the next number of 
ir paper, in your address ‘“‘ To Correspondents,” you say, 


The matter respecting which J.D.K., Esq.,has written us, might as well perhaps be 
talone. Mr. K.no doubt thoroughly believes in the truth of what he has written us, 
the is in error. The whole transaction has been again and again related to us and 
ers, by N.T.G Turfmen at the North have ever looked upon it as a most unsports- 

manlike proceeding, while a much stronger term would be requisite to express the fe el- 
» entertained by the public generally of the transaction. Again we say, the subject, so 
jar as F. is concerned, had better be let alone.” 


ne initials here used, clearly indicate that you allude again to the sale of 
Duane. Mr. Nathl. T. Green, (N.T.G) was the seller, and myself (F.) the pur- 
chaser on that occasion. Now, Sir, I demand to know through the columns of 
your paper, what you mean by a sale “in a horn!” Also, what circumstance 
connected with that whole transaction authorises the insinuation contaired in 
your answer to your correspondent, J.D.K.? I mean there shall be a full deve- 
lopment of the whole matter. 

In the meantime, I respectfully request a suspension of public opinion till all 
the circumstances shall be known. 

[ request that this letter shall be inserted in the next number of your paper, 


and that your earliest attention be given to its subject matter. 
Ws. N. Frrenp. 


To the above letter of Mr. Friend, we made the reply annexed, in our notices 


‘* To Correspondents.” 


‘W.N.F.’s letter is received, but there appears to us no occasion for its publication. 
It is rather late in the day to bring before the public ‘a full development of the whole 
matter” referred to, andas we remarked before, it had better be let alone. To “* respect- 
fully request a suspension of public opinion till all the circumstances shall be known” 
might very properly have been made two years ago. There was necessity enough for it, 
God knows. The matter has not been alluded to by us in a way to authorize the publi- 
cation of letters like those of J.D.K., or W.N.F., or to revive the subject in the public 
mind. The effect of the transaction upon the minds of many Turfmen and of the public 
zenerally, however justifiable it may have been in itseif, has already wrought injury 
enough to our Turf, to prevent any desire on our part to revive it. If youdesire to know 
what the general impression of the matter is in this city, ask either of the two B.’s. 
They have probably experienced something of its effects. Again, in good feeling, we advise 
you not to stir this matter.” 


The reasons which inluced us to decline publishing Mr. Friend’s letter were 
prompted by no unkind feeling for him; and we noticed his and Mr. Kirby’s let- 
ters in the manner least calculated to excite the attention of our readers. The 
sale of Duane to him was in itself regarded by many, as a suspicious circum- 
stance, and coupled with other circumstances connected with the race, a large 
portion of those who saw it believed it unfair, while very many did not hesitate 
to pronounce it a cross—a throw off race—a perfect robbery. This opinion was 
plainly expressed every where. But from our heart we believe this opinion to 
be ENTIRELY UNFOUNDED. We saw the race and have ever considered it fairly 
and honestly contested from end to end. If there was anything unfair about it 
we could not see it, and we do not nor never did believe it to have been other- 
wise than perfectly fair. Others however, we regret to state, thought differently 
at the time, and do sonow. The sale, and to Mr. Friend, prompted these un- 
founded insinuations and charges, and we could not publish his letter without 
alluding to them. In our reply to him we simply hinted at the effect they had 
produced ; we shall not be much more explicit now. It is enough to say that 
the price of Blood Stock has fallen at the North 500 per cent—that nearly half 
of our prominent Turfmen have sold out their stock for next to nothing and quit 
the Turf—that the Proprietors of our Courses, if they have escaped utter ruin, 
cannot realize the interest of the money they have invested, and that the Courses 
themselves would hardly command as many hundred dollars now, as they would 
have sold for thousands, before Mr. Friend’s installation as “ Proprietor” of the 
Camden Course. Much more might be said, but we forbear. If there should 
be “a development of the whole matter,” it would make confusion worse con- 
founded, perhaps breed ill-feeling, and certainly be detrimental to the racing and 
breeding interest from Carolina to New York. Ever since Mr. Friend made 
Camden his place of residence, petition after petition has annually been carried 
into the Legislature of New Jersey to break up the Camden Course, and it is 


perfectly notorious “here and elsewhere,” that but for the constant exertions of : 


—— 





rit of the Times. 


The £ 
the proprietors of the other courses in that State, and the influence of a few pro- 
minent Turfmen here, that the Camden Course would have been broken up 
while charters were given to the others. 

It was for the reasons above alluded to, that we objected to the publication of 
Mr. Friend’s letter. We conceived it in a great degree uncalled for, and the 
effect of its publication would be to stir up anew in the public mind matters 
which had excited much unpleasant feeling, and operated to the almost irrepara- 
ble injury of the Northern Turf. If the subject was once revived, no one could 
say where or how it would end. If these reasons were not sufficient to justify 
us in the course we took, we are perfectly content to suffer whatever blame that 
may attach tous. The charge that we would not allow a man the privilege of 
justifying himself in these columns is gratuitous and absurd. The “ Spirit of 
the Times” is characterized by no stronger feature in its editorial conduct, th an 
that of hearing both sides ; the fact is proverbial. 

Soon after the appearance of our reply to Mr. Friend’s letter, we received the 


following from Maj. Nataaniet T. Green :— 
MECKLENBURG, Va., March 23, 1840. 

Dear Sir.—In your paper of the 14th inst., I see you have acknowleged the 
receipt of a letter from J. D. K. the contents of which I know not, as I have not 
seenhim. In that notice I suppose you have reference to me, as I there see the 
initials of my name. You doubtless allude to the sale ot Duane. Please do 
me the particular favor of writing to me on the receipt of this, and state the 
grounds on which said allusion is made—and detail the conversation to which 
you have reference, and your understanding of the same—and by so doing you will 
oblige Yours Respectfully, 

Naruanret T. Green. 











Now comes our auTuority for the expression “in a horn,” as applied to 
Duane’s sale for $12,000. The letter, (of which a copy was fortunately re- 
tained) was, of course, not intended for publication, and moreover was _ hastily 
penned at a moment when we were distracted with a thousand calls upon our 


leisure. Here it is :— 


New York, March 28th, 1840. 

Dear Sir,—In reply to your queries relative to the understanding I had of the 
conversations which took place between us in relation to the sale of Duane, I 
have to remark briefly, that I was led to believe you were not justly treated in 
the matter, and this impression I received from yourself. 

I must oremise, however, that some misapprehension appears to exist in the minds 
of a party of two or three at Petersburg relative to an expression made use of in 
my “Memoir of Boston.” I refer to the words “ina horn,” relative to Duane’s 
sale. ‘They seem to have got at the wrong “end of the horn” in some way. | 
never spoke of, nor alluded to the race as unfair, or anything of the kind, nor ever 
permitted it to be hinted at in my paper, as [ always considered it perfectly fair, 
though circumstances attending it produced an entirely different impression upon 
the minds of the public generally. I still think John Hartman might have won 
the 3d heat, but whether he lost it from error of judgment, carelessness, or de- 
sign, I cannot say, and never have expressed an opinion. 

I remarked that, “after the Ist heat Duane was sold for $12,000 (‘in a horn’) 
to Mr. Wm. N. Friend, of the Camden Course.” I did so from knowing some- 
thing of the circumstances attending the sale. You may recollect asking my 
advice at the time. You took me aside, and informed me you had an offer of 
$12,000, and half the purse, if he won, for Duane, and asked if you had better 
accept it ; after speaking to me of your situation, &c. &c., I advised you to do 
so, as $12,000 was too large a sum for you to have invested in a single horse— 
told you the money could be better invested on your estate, &c. Ido not think 
you told me who made the offer, though I heard of it and the sale a few minutes 
subsequent to our conversation, which occurred directly after the Ist heat. 

By the expression “ina horn,” I meant to be understood that you never re- 
ceived $12,000, the sum agreed upon fer Duane. ‘That you never did receive it 
($12,000), you informed me personally, first, J think, at the Baltimore races, in 
May last. Thesubstance of your information was this, that after the race was 
over, when you applied to F. for a settlement, he, instead of paying you the mo- 
ney, offered you his note. Of course this you declined, and he offered you the 
horse again. Finally, as you were placed in a position of great delicacy and 
embarrassment, you were forced to accept jis terms, that is, to give you a bond 
endorsed by Messrs. Wa. R. Jounson and Joun D. Kirey for ten thousand dol- 
lars, a part, or all of which matured (I understood subsequently) about Jan. 1, 
1839. ‘That was my understanding of the matter from your conversation. 

At the Camden races, in the latter part of May, [ again cofiversed with you 
on the subject, and was induced to consider you ill-treated in the premises, as did 
many others, for the matter was frequently discussed. 

At Trenton, the following week, you asked me what yon should do !—that af- 
ter selling the horse at the loss you did, you could not get your pay—that the 
interest, even, had not been paid—that the bonds were past due, and that neither 
of the endorsers, nor Friend, would give you any satisfaction. You spoke of a 
resort to the Law, &c. &c., and exhibited to me the bonds themselves. [I think 
they were shown to Watrer Livineston, Esq., and Col. Notanp at the same 
time, but am not positive. You shewed me the bonds one day before we went 
down to the Course, in the rear of Snowden’s Hotel, where we stood conversing 
on the subject for half an hour. I think Messrs. L. & N. came up while we 
stood there, and entered into the conversation. I recollect perfectly well advising 
you not to proceed to extremities, but to take Col. Johnsoa and Mr. Kirby aside, 
and calmly talk overthe matter. I had the greatest confidence in their doing you 
justice when they were put in possession of all the facts, dispassionatel; and 
fairly. I understood from you it was your intention to sue Mr. Friend on his 
bonds as soon as you reached Long Island, &c. &c. &c. How the matter was 
eventually settled I never knew ; I merely knew this, that while the horse was 
nominally sold for $12,000, you never received that amount, and have always 
looked upon it as “a hard case,” so far as you were concerned. 

While in Kentucky last Fall, IL conversed with Mr. McCareo and others on 
the subject, and am not aware that they understood the matter differently from 
myself. Indeed, we conversed so freely in relation to it, that had any misunder- 
standing existed in our ideas of the transaction, it would have been noticed and 
explained. 

[ have written in such haste that I may not have made myself understood ; I 
trust, however, it will be a satisfactory explanation. 

Very respectfully yours, Ww. T. Porter. 

There! Have we not made out our case? We merely intended by the ex- 
pression “ ina horn,”’ that Duane was nor sold for Twelve Thousand Dollars, and 
what is more we have proved it by the seller, the purchaser, and the endorsor. 
Whether the J’en Thousand Dollars were ever paid or not is nothing to us ; nor 
have we alluded to the matter. If there is any misunderstanding about the 
terms of the sale between Messrs. Green and Friend they can settle it between 
themselves ; we have given our authority for the expression we made use of, 
and there ends our connection with the transaction. Mr. Friend’s attack upon 
us in a Petersburg paper is beneath contempt. We trust he hates us as cordially 
as characters of his stamp generally do, and thank Heaven we have been guilty 


of neither word nor deed to excite Ais approbation. 





New Orleans Spring Races, Eclipse Course: 
Since our lest we have received a detailed report from our special correspon- 
dent, but it contains no additional facts of sufficient interest to justify the inser- 
tion of an article of such length. We find that the following gentlemen com- 


prise the Officers of the Club :— 
HON. ALEXANDER PORTER, PRESIDENT. 
Vice Presidents: Dr. David C. Kerr, John Slidell, and Cuthbert Bullitt, Esqrs. 
Timers: John F. Miller and Thomas E. Leefe, Esqrs. 
Stewards: Thos. Holland, Minor Kenner, and —— Palfrey, Esqrs. 


Secretary: James R. Sterrett, Esq. : : 
We add the report of the last day’s race, which was not received at the time 


of our going to press last week :— 
LAST DAY, March 22, 1840—Proprietor’s Purse $400, ent. $20, free for all ages, 3 yr. 
olds to carry 86lbs.—4, 100—5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124lbs.; mares and geldings 


llowed 3lbs. Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 
Col. A. L. Bingaman’s ch. ¢. Capt. McHeath, by Imp. Leviathan, out of Miss I" 


Bailey by Imp. Boaster, 4 yrs......-------.~----------+----+---------92°°77* 
Dr. lra Smith’s -, f. Maria Duke, by Medoc, out of Cherry Elliott by Sump- o- hen. 

ter, 4 yrs........-.-- er rere ee wate eeenneesaee @iet.4 
Fergus Duplantier’s Imp. br. f. Fantasie, by Tramp, 4 yrs-...------------->-= : — 


John F. Miller’s ch. c. Bob Long, by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Stockholder, 4 y- 
; at Time i:56—1:574—-2:00. Track heavy. 


Owing to the bad state of the weather, the attendance on the course a 7 
thin. The track was very muddy, and covered with water. Each heat was 


taken by the Captain with ease. 


A Specimen Letter.—People will not give up the “ Spirit,” hard times or easy 
times. Of some twenty or thirty who, “in consequence of the imperious neces- 
sity to curtail their expenses,” ordered it discontinued when their subscriptions 


i t a letter to the following effect :— _ 
had expired, nearly every one has sen at, Mees 
Mr. Editor,—At the commencement of the present volume of the “Spirit” I 
settled my account, and reyuested to have the paper stopped ; but J cannot do 
without it—that makes a long story short—so, if you please, you may send to my 
address fo n the commencement of the present volume. ours, E.G.C. | 
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Stewart’s Stable Economy. 


STABLE ECONOMY: A TREATISE ON THE MANAGEMENT OF HORSES 
IN RELATION TO ' 


Stabling, Greoming, Feeding, Watering, Working and Training. 


BY JOHN STEWART, 


Veterinary Surgeon, Professor of Veterinary Medicinein the Andersonian University, Glasgow 
and Author of “ Advice to Purchasers of Horses,” etc. , 





This valuable work, which has not been republished in America, will be given entire 
in the present volume of the “ Spirit of the Times,” with all the Plates, etc. from the 
Second London edition. 


CONSTRUCTION OF STABLES. 

Bad Stables—Situation of Stables—Damp Stables—New Stables—Size of 
Stables—Arrangement of Stalls—Double-headed stables—The Walls—Doors 
—W indows—Window Shutters—The Roof—The Floor—Drains—Declivity 
of the Stall—Precaution against Rats—Partitions between Horses—Standing 
Bales—Gangway Bales—Travises—Stall Posts—Width of Stalls—Racks— 
Mode of fillng Racks—Mangers— Water-mangers. 








Sragies have been in use for several hundred years. It might be expected 
that the experience of so many generations would have rendered them perfect. 
They are better than they were some years ago. Many of modern erection 
have few faults. They are spacious, light, well-aired, dry, and comfortable.— 
This, however, is not the character of stables in general. ‘The majority have 
been bu:lt with little regard to the comfort and health of the horse. Most of 
them are too small, to dark, and too close, or too open. Some are mere dun- 
geons, so destitute of every convenience that no man of respectability would 
willingly make them the abode of his horses. 

Stable architects have not much to boast of. When left to themselves they 
seem to think of little beyond shelter and confinement. If the weather be kept 
out, and the horse be kept in, the stable is sufficient. If light and air be de- 
manded, the doorway will admit them, and other apertures are superfluous ; if 
the horse have room to stand, it matters little though he has none to lie ; and 
if he gets into the stable, it is of no consequence though his loins be sprained, or 
his haunches broken, in going out of it. 

Bad stables, it is true, are not equally pernicious to all kinds of horses.— 
Those that have little work suffer much mismanagement before they are injured. 
But those in constant and laborious employment must have good lodgings. 
When the stables are bad, the management is seldom good, and it cannot be of 


the best kind. It is no exaggeration to say, that hundreds of coaching-horses, 


and others employed at similar work, are destroyed every year by the combined 
influence of bad stables and bad stable management. Excessive toil and bad 
food have much to do in the work of destruction ; but evrey hostile agent ope- 
rates with most force where the stables are of the worst kind; and several cau- 
ses of disease can operate nowhere else. 

Srrvation or Staztes.—Few have much choice of situation. When any 
exists, that should be selected which will admit of draining, shelter from the 


coldest winds, and easy access. The aspect should be southern. Training stables 
should be near the exercising ground. ‘The surface should he sloping, and the 
soil dry. Stables built in a hollow, or in a marsh, are always damp. ‘When the 
foundation is sunk m clay, no draining will keep the walls dry. Some of the 
means usually employed against dampness in dwelling-houses might be adopted 
in the construction of stables. ‘These, as every builder knows, consists in a 
contrivance for preventing the wall from absorbing the moisture of the soil. In 
some places a course of whin, or other stone, impenetrable to water, joined by 
cement, is laid level with the ground ; in other places, a sheet of lead, laid upon 
a deal board, is employed ; and in the neighborhood of coal-pits, the foundation 
is sometimes laid im coal-dust, which does not absorb water, and is much less 
expensive than either lead or stone. It is not right to suppose that precautions 
of this kind are superfluous. 

A pamp Stasie produces more evil than a damp house. It is there we ex- 
pect to find horses with bad eyes, coughs, greasy heels, swelled legs, mange, 
and a long, rough, dry, staring coat, which no grooming can cure. The French 
attribute glanders and farcy to a humid atmosphere ; and in a damp situation we 
find these diseases most prevalent ; though, in this country, excess of moisture 
is reckoned as only a subordinate cause. In London, and in other towns, there 
are several stables under the surface; they are never dry, and never healthy. 
The bad condition, and the disease, so common and so constantly among their 
ill-fated inhabitants, may undoubtedly arise from a combination of causes ; but 
there is every reason to believe that humidity is not the least potent. 

When horses are first lodged in a damp stable, they soon show how much they 
feel the change. They become dull, languid, feeble ; the coat stares ; they re- 
fuse to feed ; at fast-work they cut their legs in spite of all care to prevent them. 
This arises from weakness. Some of the horses catch cold, others are attacked 
by inflammations of the throat, the lungs, or the eyes. Most of them lose flesh 
very rapidly. ‘The change produces most mischief when it is made in the winter 
time. 

All New Stables are Damp.—It is a long time ere the walls get rid of the 
moisture introduced by the mortar. Entry to a new stable should be delayed 
till it is dry, or as long as possible. If, as often happens, the stable be wanted 
for immediate occupation, the walls had better be left unplastered, unless there 
be sufficient time for the plaster to dry. The doors or windows should be kept 
off or wide open to the day of entry. A few fires of charcoal, judiciously plant- 
ed, and often shifted, will assist the drying process. White-washing the walls 
with a solution of quick-lime, seems to have some influence in removing mois- 
ture. When ready for entry, the stable should be filled. A horse should go 
into every stall. One helpsto keep another warm. In the winter they should 
be clothed ; have boiled warm food every night, and be deeply littered. 

Damp stables may be rendered less uncomfortable by strewing the floor with 
sand, or saw-dust ; by thorough draining and ventilation. In some cases a stove- 
pipe might be made to pass throug} the stable, near to the floor. 

Size or Srastes.—They are seldom too large in proportion to the number of 
stalls; but they are often made to hold too many horses. Those employed in 
public conveyances, in coaches and boats, are frequently crowded into an apart- 
ment containing twenty orthirty. It is not right to have so many horses, parti- 
cularly hard-working-horses, in one place. Such stables are liable to frequent 
and great alterations of temperature. When several of the horses are out, those 
which remain are rendered uncomfortably cold, and when full, the whole are 
fevered or excited by excess of heat. These transitions are very pernicious, 
and generally neglected. 'The owner wonders why so many of his horses catch 
cold; there are always some of themcoughing. If he were to make the stable 
his abode for twenty-four hours, and mark the number and degree of alterations 
which occur in its temperature, he would have little to wonder at. 

Besides these transitions, so unavoidable in large stables, there are other evils. A 
very large stable is not easily ventilated ; it requiresa lofty roof to give any degree of 
purity ; it is not easily kept in order ; contagious diseases once introduced, spread 
rapidly, and do extensive mischief before they can be checked; and a large 
stable seldom affords a hard-working horse all the repose he requires. His rest 
is disturbed by the entrance and exit of other horses, or of the persons employed 
in stable operations. It sometimes happens that one mischievous or restless 
horse disturbs all his fellows. He would do so in a small stable ; but there he 
cannot annoy so many. All these objections are not applicable to every large 
stable. In some the horses go out and return all together. In that case, they 
are not exposedsto such vicissitudes of temperature, nor so liable to have their 
rest broken. But the other evils are not insignificant. A very large stable has 
nothing to recommend it that I know of. The expense of erection may be some- 
thing less, and one or two additional stalls may be obtained by lodging the horses 
all in one large stable, rather than in several small stables. en it is more 
important ny her a cheap than a healthy stable, the large one may be preferred. 
The saving, however, may ultimately be a great loss, if the builder of the stable 
be the owner of the horses. 

For hunters and other valuable horses, the stables should not have more than 
four stalls. These should be on only oneside. Nimrod recommends that only three 
horses be kept in these four-stalled stables, and that the inner partition be mova- 
yle, in order that two of the stalls may converted into a loose box, whenever 
such an appendage is required. For a pair of carriage-horses, the stable should 
have three stalls. The odd one is often useful. Should a horse fall sick or 
lame, another can be taken in to do his work till he get better; or, the mner 
partition being made to move, two of the stalls can be thrown ito one- 

Hunters, carriage-horses, and others of equal size and value, require ® ae 
deal uf room. In width, the stable may vary from sixteen to eightoot feet ; 
in length it must have six feet for every stall. Some are not above net 
fifteen feet wide, but these are too narrow. Others are twenty feet, Mg a 
think is rather wide. There is no need for so much room ; when too wide, 
stable is too cold. It is sufficiently wide at sixteen feet, and grt * ———. 
Coach-horses, and others employed at similar work, usually 2s oo 

xceed sixteen. It would be better 
row. The number of stalls should never e 
table for each team. For these stables 
if there were only eight, or a separate s en 
he width may be from twenty-two to twenty-four feet. If the horses 
; A : stalls may be only five and a half feet wide ; but 
exceed the average height, the s may y ae oped: 
they are better to be the full width, six feet. Single-headed stables ficient 
horses may be sixteen and a half feet wide, and seventeen is quite a — or 
Large cart-horses require a little more room, both in the length and bre 


the stable. 
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opnrane + oF THE S “ in there i li | iety. Ina | cidents; choking ett pag in the op en @ vein aiid such like, | ‘This cut gives a view of the stable erected by the late Mx James D 
er eegpeentlindy—edpee oem a. Aen nfage igen § nd Th re ‘som - ; er eee apon immediate assistance, The breadth excepted, it is a perfect model for a stable of twostalls. One half 
coal eugrivanteetie meres Boa be ben fall and ‘ighted aaa woot, tt | which ¢ jered-im the dark; i may ‘conceal till assist- | of the stall floor is laid with brick ; the other half is covered by a single slab of 
a _ The ‘ance is too late. I speak not of what might occur, but of that whichiscommon. freestone, which is grooved longi and transversely, and perforated ™ 
looks well, but no All these things considered, it is evident that the stahle ought to be well-lighted, | each intersection of the 
ircular and the 
conus: An oblong square is the best, the general form for a stable. 
stalls may be arranged on both sides or on one only. 
Se Meaha, ~ ats are called in which the stalls occupy each 
side, require the least space. the y between the horses is not too 


narrow, they are sufficiently suitable for or boat-horses, or any others kept 


so my advantage is. gained by this arrangement. | 
teral leave a good deal of unoccu room <4 | and that the expense attending it is a prudent outlay. When side-windows cannot 
Each mode has its advan- be conveniently in 


troduced, a portion of the hay-loft must be sacrificed, and light 
obtained from the roof. This in ordinary cases will not be greatly missed. Let 
it be well done if done at all. It is almost as expensive to put in a small win- 
dow asa large one ; and I believe it is more expensive to light a double-headed 
stable properly from the sides than fiom the roof. When the stalls are all on 





one side the case is different, especially if the back wall be unconnected with 


at full work. But many accidents arise from the horses gg som oie | any other building. Windows above the horses’ heads generally light the wrong 


when the w playful, as they are apt to do while half idle. For this reason, 
a Siwery-cncite cheall not be double-headed, without a very wide gengwey, Per 
haps of eight or ten feet; they are quite unfit for valuable hunters or scwiy 
horses. Indeed, no width of ay is sufficient to prevent some sy a 
attempting to strike when another is placed directly be ind. Thoset pom ot 
posed to mischief have ox ng opportunities, as others are leaving OF @ 
the stables; mares especially, are generally very troublesome in t ~ - m 
For all kinds of horses, that stable is vane - _— . which the sta 
i . These are termed single-headed. 
™ - ey ptteaye coe of wood, peat or brick. In this pir ys yo 
are seldom made of wood. A wooden stable is always either we be Px Fay 
warm. Itdoes little more than confine the horse. It neither exc . es Aaa 
fines the heat. Stone is the most permanent material, and 1s ad y emp 
wherever it ean be cheaply procured, or the building likely to be Ay ge F 
Stone walls are said by some to be apt to sweat, to keep the stable a 4 : 
cold; but this objection, I apprehend, is applicable only to 4 new oe wa : 0 
one composed of particular kinds of stone, or to that which is sun om , vd 
Brick walls, however, are most esteemed. In towns, or other places where the 
ound is likely in a short time to become too valuable for stables, brick is the 
St expensive material, and it brings the highest price when pulleddown. A 
brick wall is usually recommended to be hollow, an thirteen and a half, or eigh- 
teen inches thick. Thus built, it is said to exclude the heat of summer, and the 
cold of winter. Few, however, are made thicker than nite inches, and none 
hollow. It is a long time ere either cold or heat pierces a nine-inch wall; but 
a thick wall affords recesses for racks, cu and shelves, and, in exposed 
situations, it certainly keeps a stable comfortable through a severe winter. — 
| The inside of the walls is sometimes left bare, but most frequently it is either 
lastered or boarded. All the stalls ought to be lined with wood, boarded at the 
a for about three feet above the manger; and the wall forming one side of 
the end stall should be boarded as high as the partitions. ‘Sometimes the back 
wall is boarded all round to the height of four or five feet. A few of the more 
costly kind, which are built of freestone, are polished on the inside as on the out. 
As far as the horse is concerned, it is sufficient’to have the wall neatly and 
smoothly dressed off. Plaster is apt to break, to blister, and fall away. The 
wooden lining round the lower part of the wall is more durable, and when the 
upper part is plastered the stable has a cleaner, more finished, and more comfort- 
able appearance. ‘The parts against which the horse is likely to come in contact 
when rising, lying down, or turning, ought to be smooth and soft, not calculated 
to bruise or ruffle his skin. 
Doors.—A stable should have only one door. It may be placed either at the 
middle or at the extremity of the gangway. It is most convenient at one end of 
the stable, affording a direct and easy passage out and in. The entrance should 
be eight, or eight anda half feet high, and five wide. Accidents often happen 


from having it too low and too narrow. Three feet six inches is the usual width | 


of a stable doorway; a few. are four feet wide. There is seldom anything to 
prevent it from being five ; and this width is the best. Ne care is necessary in 
taking the horse through. Passing hy a narrow doorway, the careless or 
drunken driver is almost sure to bruise the horse’s haunches. 

The door-sole should be about three inches above the outer surface, bevelled 
and grooved. ‘The door itself should be in two or three pieces. It is sometimes 
cut into four; but one longitudinal section down its middle, and another across 
one of the halves, are sufficient. One-half or three-fourths can thus be open or 


shut according to circumstances. Sometimes the door is divided into two by a | 


transverse section, the lower half of which is usually closed when the groom is 
performing his stable operations. Whichever way it be divided, it ought to be 
so hung that it will be out of the way when open; it should swing back of its 


own accord, and remain unheld ; but it may have a spring or catch for retaining | 
it in place, lest it be caught by some part of the harness when the horse is going | 
out or in. This often happens, and sometimes gives the horse such a fright or | 
injury that he learns the dangerous habit of leaping through the doorway. A 


self-acting spring can be depended on more than a servant. ‘The doors usually 
open inwards. The bolts should be of wood, and the key and the latch sunk 
flush with the door. The posts should be rounded. In some stables the middle 
of the door-post is made to revolve, so that it may turn when struck by the 
haunches. ‘This is a useless refinement; it never turns by a blow, though it 
might if the horse were rubbing against it. loorv 
there can be no objections, render contrivances of this kind unnecessary. 
there were any chance of injury to a valuable horse, tle door-posts might be 
covered with a pad or fm 4 composed of hay or straw and gardener’s 
matting. 

Winpows are sadly neglected. They are often too few, too small, or ill 
placed, even in stables of high pretensions. In very many stables, particularly 
those appropriated to farm-horses, there are no windows, nor any apology for 
them. ‘The best lighted stables I have ever seen are those belonging to Mr. 
Lyon of Glasgow. ‘They are lighted from the roof. 


No. J. 




















Each contains sixteen horses. The hay-lofts are over the stable. Light is 


conducted through the lofis to each stable by two wooden tunnels, which are | 


covered by large windows. Mr. Laing’s sale stable at Edinburgh is also lig'ited 
from the roof. When the hay-loft is above the stables, the windows very much 
diminish its size. That is the only objection to sky-lights. In single-headed 
stables side-windows answer quite as well, when properly placed, and of suffi- 
cient size. But in double-headed stables it is difficult to place them in such a 


manner that the light shall not fall directly upon the horses’ eyes. To be safe, | 


and out of the way, they must be high in the wall ; and, to give sufficient light, 
they must be numerous, and ranged along each side. ‘This can sel lom be ma- 
naged ; indeed it is seldom attempted. ost people seem to think that light is 
little wanted in a stable ; and, truly, after all the horses have become blind for 
want of it there is not so much need for windows. ‘There is in general some 
kind of apology for awindow. There may bea pane or two of glass above the | 
door, or a hole at one end of the stable. When the man is working, he has 
light enough from the door, and the horses have the benefit of that. Besides, it | 
is,said, horses do not require light. They thrive best in the dark! ’ | 

From these and similar abuses, innovation always mects with sume resistance. | 
Some miserable plea is offered in favor of an old usage, merely to avoid open | 
conviction of ignorance. Dark stables were introduced, not because men thought | 
them the best, but because they had no inclination to purchase light, or because | 
they thought the horse had no use for it. 
# A horse was never known to thrive better for being kept in a dark stable. The 
dealer may hide his horse in darkness, and perhaps he may believe that they fat- 
ten sooner there than in the light ofday. Buthe might as well tell the truth at 
once, and say that he wants to keep them out of sight till they are ready for the | 
market; When a horse is brought from a dark stable to the open air he sees | 
very indistinctly ; he stares about him, and carries his head high ; and he steps | 
high. The horse looks as if he had a deal of action and animation. Dark | 
stables may thus suit the purposes of dealers, but they are certainly not the most | 
suitable for horses. They are said to injure the eyes. ‘There is not perhaps | 
another animal on the earth so liable to blindness as the horse. It cannot be 
said with certainty that darkness is the cause ; but it is well known that the 
eyes suffer most frequently where there is no light. 

Whether a dark stable rnicious to the eyes or not, it is always a bad 
stable. It has too many invisible holes and corners ever to be thoroughly cleaned. 
The gloomy dungeons in which coach and boat-horses are so often immured, are 
always foul. The horses are attended by men who will not do their duty if they. 
can neglect it. ‘The dung andthe urine lie rotting for weeks together, and con- | 
taminating the air till it is unfit for use. The horses are never properly groomed. 
They cannot be seen. One may fall lame, another sick, and no one know any 
thing about them till they are brought to the door to commence a journey. Ac- 








Wider doorways, against which ; | 
ely If not be so wide at bottom as at top. When too narrow they are always full of | 


| side of the stable, and those at the ends can hardly be made to light more than 
one or two stalls. 

Windows may or may not be made to open. Some of them should open, in 
order that the stable may, upon certain occasions, receive an extraordinary air- 
ing. But for constant and necessary ventilation there must be apertures which 
can never be wholly closed. 

WInpow-sHUTTERS, in some situations, are useful for three purposes. By 
darkening the stable they encourage a fatigued horse to rest through the day ; 
theyteep out the flies m the hot days of summer ; and in winter they help to 
keep the stable warm. They may be made of wood, of basket-work, or of mat- 
ting, according to the purpose for which they are wanted. In some stables the 
windows are removable, so that in summer they can be taken out and their place 
filled by a piece of basket-work or framed canvass, which may be wet in hot 
weather. ‘The stables are thus kept cool ; the flies and the heat of the sun are 
excluded. Some horses are sadly annoyed by flies. They do not enter a dark 
_ stable. 

Tue Roor of the stable usually forms the floor of the hay-loft. In some of 
the farm stables there is no hay-loft. The outer roof is the roof of the stable, 
and is of thatch or tile, plastered or unplastered. “The most wholesome stables,” 
says a popular, though a very superficial author, “ are those where"nothing in- 
tervenes between the roof of the building and the floor, and I have had occasion 
to observe that roofs made of unplastered tile form the best mode of ventilation.”’* 
In the country, where it is impossible to have the litter removed as it is soiled 
and where the horses are not the worse of having a long coat, a roof of tile,, 
plastered or unplastered, may afford all the shelter they require, while it favors 
the escape of effluvia from the rotten litter, upon which the horses of a slovenly 
farmer are compelled to seek repose. But stables of this kind are not for horses 
of fast and laborious work. They are too cold. 

If the loft be above the stable, the ceiling must be nine feet from the ground, 
and if the stable contains more than four horses, the ceiling must be higher. A 
height of from 12 to 14 feet is sufficient for the largest stable ; and the smallest 
ought not to be less than eight feet high. When too lofty the stable is cold ; 
when too low, it requires large ventilators, which create a current, not at all 
times safe or pleasant to the Sa. Professor Coleman use:l to recommend a 
very low roof, about seven feet I think from the ground. I forget his reason.— 
His own stable is so low that medicine cannot be given to a horse in it without 
driving the crown of his head through the ceiling. It certainly is not right to 
have the roofso low. The height must vary from eight to fourteen feet, accord- 
ing to the number of horses. hen there is no loft above, the height should be 
rather greater ; in summer the slates or the tiles become hot, and make the stable 
like an oven ; and in winter, when snow lies on the roof, the stable is like an 
ae a The hay-loft, when over the stable, should have no communication 
with it. 

Tue FLoor.—In Scotland the floor of the stable is almost universally laid ei- 
ther with whinstone or freestone, or partly with the one and partly with the other. 
Very ofien, the gangway and about one half of the stall are paved, while the 
other half of the stall is causewayed. Ina few cases hard bricks are employed, 
and arranged on edge ; the first expense is less, but bricks, even when well se- 
lected and properly laid, are not sufficiently durable, especially under heavy 
horses. So long as they remain in order, however, they make a very good floor, 
which always affords firm foot-hold, but I do not recommend it. 

Pavement is apt to get slippery and make the horses fall when rising, or when 
_ leaving the stable. I once saw a horse break his thigh-bone in rising from a 
paved stall, but there was no fixed partition between the stalls, and very little 
litter on the ground, otherwise it is probable the accident would not have hap- 
pened. In the same stable several other horses have been lamed in the same 
way, and from the same causes. 

A Paved Floor, however, when properly grooved, is the best both for gang- 
way and stalls; itis durable, and easily kept clean. ‘To prevent the horse froin 
slipping, it ought to be furrowed by concave grooves about three inches wide, 
, and onedeep. At the gangway these should run across the stable, and in the 
| stall they should gun parallel with the partitions. Both should slope to the gut- 
| ter. In some stables the 

them. ‘They are rarely three inches wide in any stable; most frequently they 
do not exceed one inch. When narrow they require to be numerous. ‘They need 





dirt. ‘The grooves may be four inches apart. 
A Causewayed Floor is the next best ; and when properly laid, it is more du- 
rable than a freestone floor. Instead of the usual blocks of stone, of all shapes 


and all sizes, some rising and some sinking from the general level, the stones , 


ought to be square, and neatly joined, having no large intervals filled with sand, 
which alternately receives and rejects the urine, keeping the air constantly satu- 

| rated with its unwholesome vapors. Causeway, however, is never so cleanly as 
freestone flags, and it is difficult to get it sufficiently grooved. When laid in the 
ordinary, any-how way, a causewayed floor is dirty, uneven, slippery, and easily 
torn up by the horses’ feet, or undermined by rats. Pebbles, or Dutch clinkers, 
are often employed as stable flooring ; but I can say nothing about them, for in 
this country their place is supplied by whinstone. 

In former times the stalls were laid with planks of oak, in which holes were 
| bored that led the urine into underground drains. This mode of flooring has 
gone entirely out of use, and there appears no reason for reviving it. The an- 
cient writers complain that it produced many accidents from the horse slipping, 
and from the planks starting out of place. 

Dratns.—These are seldom thought of. 


Jut in some situations, to have a 


four or five horses in a row, underground drains are useful only for draining the 


| ficient declivity can be obtained on the surface for removing the urine. 
a stable fifty or sixty feet long, a gutter is not so easily procured. The declivity 
necessary for carrying off the water raises one end of the stable to an inconvenient 
or from a grating placed near the centre of the stable, which, in the latter case, must 
slope from each end. 
or rather towards the entrance of each stall, which should incline a little from 
all sides. ‘I'he grate is in four pieces, resting upon ridges of stone, and having 
| the bars so close that the calkins of the shoes cannot pass between them. They 
have something like this at the Veterinary College, the only place in which I 
remember to have seen anything of the kind. The contrivance answers the pur- 
| pose very well; it carries off the urine by sunk drains, and at once, and it saves 
the litter. The object of this plan is to get rid of the inclination usually given 
‘to the floor of the siall. The cost, however, is greater than the mischief it is 
supposed to prevent. 

When the urine is to be saved, it may be carried to the manure pit, or toa 
_cess-pvol outside the stable, and emptied occasionally by a pump. ‘The end of 
the drain should never be exposed to the air. It ought to have a trap-door, 
‘which will open by the pressure of the water, and shut when the water has 
passed. When this is neglected, cold air rushes through the gratings and blows 
_upon the horses’ heels, or noxious vapors arise from the cess-pool. 

In some stables there is no contrivance for carrying off the water. Part is 
soaked up by the litter, part sinks into the floor, and the remainder, which is the 
most acrimonious, evaperates and mingles with the air. These stables of course 
are always damp and foul. ‘heir inhabitants are liable to more than their share 
of discase at all times, and especially when an unhealthy season prevails. 
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se grooves have others running directly or obliquely across | 


{ . 

| dry and swect stable, they are absolutely necessary. In short stables, having only | 
| foundations. Ona stable not exceeding twenty-four or thirty fect in length, suf- | 
But in | 
height. A drain should be sunk. This may receive the water either from each stall, | 


Goodwin recommends a cast-iron grating near the centre, | 


grooves. . The perforations conduct the urine to an yp. 
derground drain, which can be cleaned in its whole extent by lifting the channe|. 
grating. This seems to be a much better contrivance than the iron-grating 
since it is more extensive, less costly, less likely to give or to receive injury, an, 
requiring no declivity on any part of the stall. In other respects this stable is 
very neat. It has a boiler behind the inside stall ; a cupboard, a window we) 
placed, the mangers and travis movable. It is only twelve feet wide ; if copied, 
the gangway should be three feet broader. In this cut, the manger is shown too 
low and the rack too high. 

Declivity of the Stall—The ordinary mode of draining the stall is to make it slope 
from the head toa gutter, about ten feet from the manger. The inclination varies from 
two to three inches on the ten feet. This has been objected to, but, as it appears to 
me, without any good reason. It is said that the flexor muscles and back smews arp 
put upon the stretch to such a degree that they are injured. It is not easy to 
believe this. As far as I have been able to ascertain, no one has ever seen a horse 
lamed in this way. The matter might be decided by experiment. By making a 
horse stand for a week or two upon a declivity somewhat greater than that re. 
quired for draining the stall, it would be seen whether or not it is poss'ble to 
_make him lame in this way. My own stable has a fall of four inches on the ten 
feet, but it has never produced any injury to the back sinews. That these parts 
_ are put upon the stretch when the horse is standing on a declivity, need not be 
denied ; but the tension is never in an injurious degree. In proof of the con- 
trary, itis urged that we feel pain in the back of our limbs when standing with 
the toes elevated ; and that Po horse, feeling the same uneasiness, endeavors to 
relieve himself by standing as far in the gangway as his collar will permit. |: 
need only be mentioned that pain is not produced in our limbs by standing in any 
stall, however much it slopes. The horse stands back merely to look around 
him, or to avoid the foul vapor rising from the litter which lies under his manger. 
He does the same when there is no declivity in his stall. 

White objects to a sloping stall, and concludes by recommending that the in- 
clination be no greater than one inch on the yard. Not one stable in ten has 
more, and few have quite so much. 
| The contrivances to avoid inclination are useless; there is no need for them. 
It may be safely concluded that the ordinary declivity is not in the least perni- 
cious. Some old and tender-footed horses, indeed, would be all the better of 
having the stall more than usually elevated in front. It would save the fore feet 
in a slight degree, and enable the horse to rise with more ease. Dealers’ stables 
are often raised in front to a greater elevation than draining requires. The horses 
look taller and higher in the withers when viewed in these stalls. 

Precautions acarnst Rats.—In laying the floor, some measures should be 
adopted to prevent or check the inroads of these vermin. They are very destruc- 
tive about stables. They undermine the pavement, eat the wood-work, choke 
the drains, and rob the horse of his food. Where they abound in great numbers 
they know the feeding hours, and they watch the departure of the man after food 
_is placed in the manger, which they enter in a drove, and manage to eat as much 
as the horse, who seems to care little about them. Hellebore or arsenic, it is 
said, will kill them in great numbers when mingled with a warm malt mash 
and placed in the manger. The horse of course must not partake of this. He 
| must be in the stall, with his head tied securely to the rack. Soap waste is some- 
| times laid around the foundation of the outside walls. ‘They are unwilling to 

burrow through this, but they will, if very anxious to get in. Some rough or 
chengtiiahetiol should be laid under the pavement, and around the walls on the 
outside. 
|  PaRTITIONS BETWEEN THE Horses.—In some parts of England horses are 
| permitted to stand two and two without any partition between them This rarely 
_happens in Scotland. He is “poor indeed” who cannot afford a stall to each 
| horse. When two are standing together, the one is always doing the other some 
| mischief, either aceidentally or intentionally. The strongest robs the weakest 
| both of his food and of his rest ; while offe is lying, the other will trample or lie 
| down on his companion ; and mares, while standing double, seldom or never uri- 
| nate tillone isremoved. ‘Two that have toiled together for many a day, have fed 

from the same manger, and crouched under the lash of the same driver, are 
generally good friends, forbearing and sympathizing. Still, accidents will 
‘happen in the dark, or when strangers are put together, or one will fall off, 
| become dull or irritable when separated from an old companion. Each ought to 

have a stall to bimself. Cows do well enough in pairs, or in rows, without any se- 
_paration. But they have no work demanding full and uninterrupted repose. They 
| lie straight upon their breast, with the legs bent under them ; not like the horse, 
| who seeks repose in various positions, often lying on his side, with his legs 
} 
| 
} 








stretched, and his body across the stall, keeping his neighbor standing, lest he 
should do an injury in lying down. 

Separation is effected by means of standing bales, gangway bales, and travises. 
The latter furm the best, the most complete partition, but in certain situations 
_ bales are to be preferred. 
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Standing Bales are round bars or posts of wood, about three inches in diame- 
ter, and eight feet long. Each extremity is furnished with a few iron links, by 
which tlie bale is suspended to the head and heel-post. Sometimes the bales 
are of cast-iron. ‘They are more durable, but they are costly, easily broken, and 
apt to do injury when they chance to fall upon a horse’s legs or back. Well-sea- 
, soned oak forms abale of sufficient durability. Two or three of cast-iron may 

be kept and placed beside those hotses that are much disposed to bite and destroy 
the wooden bale. 

One is placed between each pair of horses. It should be three feet or three 
feet and a half from the ground. The suspending chains should be about three 
or four inches long, so that the bale may yield as the horse comes against it in 
turning round. Bales are employed in almost all the cavalry stables. There, 
they are furnished with a contrivance which merits notice. It prevents accidents, 
which are very common in baled stables. The extremity next the manger is not, 
or need not, be removable ; the other, next the heel-post, is attached in such a 
way that when a horse gets under the bale, and attempts to rise, he pushes it up- 
ward, and it loses its connexion with the post ; or when he happens to cast his leg 
over the bale, it can instantly be lowered to the ground without lifting the 


horse. 
No. IV. 








@ 
The drawing No. IV. pri phen ere “Aa which this is effected ; a is the 
bale ; 6 a curved bolt by whi it is attached to the post. This turns round upon 
the post like the hand of aclock. It is retained in its usual place by the ring ¢, 
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which slides upon the bracket d, ‘When the bale is to be let down, the ring is 
-aiged, and the bolt 6 turns and frees the bale. The engraving No. III. shows the 
nanner in which the bale is released when a horse gets under it. An iron bale, 
when thrown off in this way, is likely to be broken, or to injure the next horse. 
‘This engraving, I may mention, was taken from one of the cavalry stables at 


Glasgow barracks. 

There are Objections to Bales. "They it the horses to bite, and to strike 
each other, whether in play or in mischief, and some harm is often done in this 
way. Horses that are idle, playful, or vicious, are constantly ‘loing each other 
come injury ; and those that are at full work, and in want of rest, cannot fully 
-btain it in a baled stable. Then, accidents will occur frem horses tting under 
or over the bales, and one will rob another of his corn, and infectious diseases 
will epread rapidly and generally. These evils are sufficient to forbid bales when- 
ever it is possible to have the horses more perfectly separated. Baled stables are 
jot at all fit for valuable horses, and they are the worst of all for a sick horse. It 
s nothing in their favor that the cavalry horses stand in them. ‘There a man is 
in almost constant attendance upon each horse, to watch him while feeding, and 
to correct hima when mischievous, or te assist him in difficulty. There are plenty 
( spare stalls and loose boxes for the sick, the lame, and the vicious, and the 
veterinary surgeon is always at hand to remedy or prevent the worst conse- 
quences of accidents ; and the horses do not require the undisturbed repose so 
necessary te horses in full work. ‘They have nothing to do. 


In Favor of Bales, itis urged that they are less costly than travises, and that, 
a large stable, one or two more standings may be obtained. They have no 
ther advantage. ‘The original cost of fitting up the stable is considerably less. 
The saving, however, is that of a man alive only to the outlay of the present 
moment. In two or three years the evils of a baled-stable may produce the loss 
f twice, or, it may be, ten times the sum required for travises. When a space 
f five and a half or six feet cannot be allowed to each horse, bales are to be 
preferred te travises. ‘They give the tired horse some chance of stretching his 
He would have none if he were confined to such a narrow stall by a fixed 
travis. All the additional room that ean be thus obtained is just one stall upon 
eyery ten. An apartment that would easily hold ten horses is rendered unsafe, 
comfortable to the whole number, merely that it may hold one more. This is 
sufficiently absurd. Where horses are expected to retain the vigor of perfect 
health, and perform their work with ease, they must have room to obtain com- 
plete repose. ‘They are worth very little if they cannot work for this much, and 
the owner must be in miserable circumstances if he cannot afford it. 
Gangway Bales are employed only im the stables of very valuable horses. 
They are merely bars of wood stretching from the heel-post to the back wall. 
wo, and sometimes three, are placed between every two horses. They prevent 
a horse from leaving his stall, though he should break loose. He cannot wander 
er the stable and injure his neighbors. ‘They are removable. They are, or 
ight always to be, in place when the stables are shut up, even for a single hour, 
| when the groom is dressing the horse with his nead free. Some horses never 
reak loose, and never attempt it. Stablemen are apt to trust them too much. 
(hey make no use of the gangway bales ; it ought to be a standing rule of the 
stable that these bales be always in their place. On the eve of an engagement 
race horse may break loose and receive an injury sufficient to throw him aside. 
he men are sufficiently attentive and vigilant at these times ; but they ought to 
e equally so at all times. 
Travises are fixed partitions made of wood, and separating the horses so com- 
pletely that one is not permitted to injure or annoy another. It is the kind of 
artition generally employed in Scotland. We have few baled stables. The 
ravis has been made of stone, of Arbroath pavement, with what intention I 
inot guess. ‘They are very often too slight, and too low, sometimes too short 
snd sometimes too long. When oak wood is employed the travis need not ex- 
ed one inch in thickness, the edges being feathered with iron. Made of fir, it 
isually one and a-half inch thick; but this is too little. When two or two 
.id a-half, the travis is stout and durable. Like all the wood-work of stables, it 
gught to be of the best Memel timber, well seasoned. In length it may vary 
fouy (0 nine feet; the latter is the usual measure for the full-sized horse in 
stable. Under eight or nine feet, the longer the travis, the less likely 
s the horse to strike his neighbor. 
But room must be left in the gangway for turning horses out, and for passing 
those which are in. In a narrow, and especially in a double-headed stable, it Is 
a great error to make the travis too long. Horses always like to see what is 


ys. 


from 


roomy 


going on around them; and when the travis is so long and high that they cannot 
ee about them, they stand into the gangway and block up the passage. When 


ss than seven feet, the travis is rather short, but a short stall is not so inconve- 

ent as a narrow gangway. Nine feet is the greatest length required for any 
orse, but this may be abridged if the stable be narrow. In general, a double- 

ded stable should have the travises only one-third the breadth of the stable ; 

: single-headed stables they may be one-half of the whole breadth. In other 
vords, the gangway should be as broad as the stall is long. If the stable be 
wich above the ordinary breadth, of course the travis need not exceed nine 
t 
What is called the quarter travis, is a short partition about four feet long. It 
events the horse from biting, and from stealing each other's food, but it affords 

protection against the heels, nor does it permit the horse to enjoy his rest. It 

better than none, and better than a longer one, if the stable be no more than 
velve feet broad. 

In height the travis should be about seven feet at the head, and five at the 
When lower, it permits the horses to bite and tease each other, and to 
cast their hind-legs over it. About four feet is the usual height behind ; but I 

ave seen a horse throw his legs over one that was four feet six inches. Many 
erious accidents happen in this way. There is no objection to having the travis 

ich. The upper edge of the travis should be bound with iron, to prevent the 
orses eating it. Plate-iron answers the purpose well enough. It should cover 
he edge to the depth of two or three inches. 

Tue Srau-Posrs, that is, the posts by which the partition is bound, are 

sually made of wood, but sometimes of cast-iron. ‘Those next the manger, 
termed the head-post, rise five or six inches above the travis, or up to the ceiling. 

‘hat at the entrance, termed the heel-post, should be round, or octagonal, not 

quare. The corners injure the legs of a kicking horse, and are easily knocked 

(‘These posts are often no higher than the travis, and surmounted by a ball, 

- some other figure, intended for ornament. But in many stables the heel-post 
rises to the roof, its extremities being square, the lower sunk in a stone, and the 

pper attached to the joists. ‘These are better than short posts; they keep the 
travis firmer, and they admit of pillar reins at the proper height. They are useful 
for hanging harness, and they afford convenience for slinging a horse, should that 
ever be necessary. The short post should be round at top, and not more than 

wo inches above the level of the travis, ‘The surmounting ornament is merely 
an encumbrance ; it is in the horse’s way when he is turning round. When 
made of wood, these short posts require to be sunk about three feet in the ground, 
harred at the ends, and surrounded by masonry three fect in diameter. © When 
made of cast-iron, they are attached by means of screw-bolts, to a large stone 
below the surface. Short posts, whether of wood or iron, are never so firm as 

-hose which rise to the roof of the stable. 

In stables intended for va'uable fast-working horses, each side of the post 
should have a ring for pillar-reins. These are used when the horse is required 
‘o stand reversed in his stall. Coach-horses are reversed, turned with their 
heads out, for half-an-hour before taking the road. They are turned that they 
may not go out with a full stomach : they are turned when the groom is cleaning 
the head and neck. ‘The pillar-reins, one on each side, confine the horse, pre- 
vent him from turning, or leaving his stall, and prevent him from biting while 
inder stable operations. The rings should be about six feet from the ground. 
When short heel-posts are employed, the ring must be on top of them. 


Tue wiprx or THE Status, I have already said, should vary from five and a 
half to six feet. For small ponies five feet, or less, may be sufficient ; and for 
very large dray-horses, the stall may be six feet six inches. The stall is roomy 
at six feet, and for horses about fifteen, or fifteen and a-half hands high, it may 
be two or three inches narrower. When too broad, the horse stands across it, or 
turns round with his head out and his tail in. When too narrow, he cannot lie 
in that position which is most favorable to repose, and he is apt to have his loins 
njured when rasbly or improperly turned round. The horse should always be 
backed out, not turned when the stall is too little for him. 

Rest, in the recumbent position, is of more importance to working-horses than 
many stablemen appear to be aware of. They seem not to regard a narrow stall 
as a great evil. Some even lodge two horses all night, after a day of hard work, 
in one stall, only six feet wide; and, as if it were a matter of indifference 
whether the horse stand or lie, they expect to find him in condition for work next 
day. It should always be remembered that a horse cannot do full work, unless 
he have a good bed.- He may be cramped in a narrow stall, where he is never 
permitted to stretch his limbs, or he may be compelled to stand all night, and 
still he may continue to do a good deal of work ; but sooner or later, abuse of 
this kind tells its own tale. It ruins the legs and the feet, it shortens the horse’s 
pace by at least a mile in the hour; and though he may do his work, yet that 
— hare? done — more ease were he better treated in the stable. In 
addition to all this, much standing produces gourdy legs and greasy heels. 

Hay-Racxs.—Ordinary hay-racks are ae of sani hn aa wide as the 
stall, have the front sloping, and the back perpendicular. Racks of this kind are 
giving way to others made of cast-iron, and much smaller. As far as the horse 
‘s concerned it matters little whether iron or wood be used. It is said that his 
lips are apt to receive injury from splinters which occasionally start on the wood ; 
but this happens very rarely. Iron racks are at first more costly ; but in the 
end they are the cheapest. They require no repairs; at the expiration of ten 
years, they are nearly as valuable as at the beginning, and they are easily made 
clean, a matter of considerable importance when infectious decasee prevail.— 
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The face of the rack ought to be ai 
always lie within the horse’s perpendicu ; in order that the hay may 


reach, the back of the rack t to form an inclined 
ought to be round, and two inches a For fast-working 
Th , 
need not hold more than double or treble this quantity. Prabntoncetthn sock 
nould be eighteen or twenty inches from the top of the manger. The best 
situation is midway hetween the partitions. But in this place, a perpendicular 
— —_ with the head wall, cannot be obtained without recesses 
n reference to situation, hay-racks may be termed, front, si : 
racks. The first is that which is elevated on the wall in rblpr, og a 
the second, that which is placed in one corner ; and the third is on a level with 
— er. 
ront Rack usually has a sloping face ; and sometimes the inclination i 
so great, and the rack so high, that the Fons has to turn his head erga 
own every time he applies to it. When the stable is not sufficiently wide, or 
the walls sufficiently thick, to admit of a perpendicular face, the front of ‘the 
rack must be inclined ; but the inclination need not be great. A rack havin 
the face upright and the back sloping, is shown in cut X. When the spars a 
of iron, this is the best rack. The next best is represented in cut II. It an- 
swers perfectly well for all kinds of horses. It is 30 inches wide, 24 deep, and 
19 from front to back. The spars are round, 1} inch thick, and 2} inches apart. 
Each rack should have a ring at bottom for securing the horse’s head. When 
tied to the spars he is apt to bend or break them. Another very good front 
rack is shown in Cut III; but it is too small for large horses, though suitable 


enough for fast-workers. 


The Side-Rack may be placed in either corner, on the right or on the left si 
When made of wood, the side-rack usually has upright Siena spars, thane ys 
a semi-circular form.—{See Cut XI.) The back is an inclined plane. The bot- 
tom on the outside is boarded up, so that the horse may not injure his head 
against the corner. This isthe best kind of rack for narrow and low stables 
It takes nothing off the width of the stable, and allows the horse to stand quite 
within the stall when eating hishay. The front might easily be made of Ten. 
tron; the back and bottom of wood; or the inclined back might be dispensed 
with, and it would thus be both cheap and durable. As usually made (See Cut 
VI.), it has all the awkwardness of the old-fashioned sloping front, and it is gene- 
rally too small. 

The Under-Rack is sometimes nothing but a large deep manger, having a 
few spars across the tup, placed so far apart that the horse's head can pass be- 
tween them, and let his muzzle to the bottom. This is used when the stable is 
too low to adinit an elevated rack. It is a poor substitute, troublesome to fill 
and permitting the horse to waste his hay by scattering it among his litter, and 
spoiling it with his breath. Sometimes the under-rack differs not in form from 
the ordinary wooden one. It is three feet long, occupying half the breadth of 
the stall, and having its upper border level with the manger, which occupies the 
other half of the stall. It 1s sometimes sparred across the top, but most us ally 
open ; its front is sparred, sloping, and reaching to within a foot of the ground. 
The object of this is to permit the horse to eat while lying. Few appear much 
inclined to take advantage of the contrivance. Some do; but most horses eat 
what they want before lying down. It allows the horse to breathe upon his hay 
and to throw it on the ground; and when sparred at top, he cannot get to the 
bottom of the rack, except from the front, and the front he can hardly apply to 
without lying down. ‘The under-rack, though generally made of wood, and with 


an inclined face, is sometimes of cast-iron, and upright. 
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This sketch represents a low rack, and two iron mangers, one for corn, ano- 
ther for water. It is taken from the stables of Mr. Johnstone, of Blair Lodge, 
near Falkirk. He has about ten stalls fitted up in this manner. . The bottom of | 
the rack, I think, comes too near the ground. The upper border ought to stand 
at the height of three feet eight inches ; when lower, these under racks, parti- 
cularly in a lofty stable, are very dangerous. ‘The horses may get their fore- 
feet into them. ; 

In some stables there are no racks. The hay is thrown on the ground, or it is 
cut and placed in the manger. ‘The first is a wasteful practice, and not com- 
mon; the horse destroys more hay than he eats. The second, that of cutting 
the hay into chaff, is advisable only under certain circumstances. At times hay 
is so cheap, that the quantity saved does not pay the cost of converting it into 
chaff. Whether that be the case or not, it is proper in large establishments to 
have racks in some of the stalls. This will be understood by referring to the ar- 
ticle on Preparing Food. 

The usual mode of filling the hay-rack is none of the best. When the loft is 
over the stable, as it always is in towns, the hay is put into the rack by a hole 
directly over it communicating with the loft. For certain reasons these holes 
ought to be abolished, and in a great many stables they are. The moist foul 
air of the stable passes through them; it mingles withthe hay and contaminates 
it. The dust and the seed which are thrown down with the hay, fall upon the 
mane, into the ears and the eyes, and annoy the horse as well as soil him. 
Hence, he learns a trick of standing back, or breaking his collar; and horses 
have been seriously injured by the hay-fork slipping from the hand of a careless 
groom and falling upon the head or neck. There should be no communication 
between the loft and the stable. The hay can be rolled into a bundle and put 
into the rack from the stable. It can be thrown in at the top. ‘The upper 
spars of low racks, when they have any, should be fixed to a frame opening on 
hinges ; it saves the time consumed in thrusting it through the spars. ‘The other 
racks are all quite open at top, and the hay is thrown in by a fork. 


Mancers.—The trough, in which the horse receives his corn, is termed a 
manger. It is made of wood, or of cast-iron. Stone has been employed, but 
it forms a bulky, clumsy manger, and is not in any respect superior to iron. In 
Scotland the mangers are usually made of wood, and extend the whole breadth 
of the stall. In many places these are giving place to others made of cast-iron, 
which are more durable, and, when properly made, more suitable. Wooden 
mangers are in constant want of repairs, and they are never perfectly sweet and 


clean. Greater durability is given to them by covering the breast with thick | 


plate-iron ; but no contrivance, nor any care can keep them always clean, espe- 
cially where the food is often boiled. The wood imbibes the moisture, and the 
manger becomes musty ; it has asour, fetid smell, which prevents many delicate 
feeders irom eaing, and disgusts all horses. The iron manger lasts forever. 
A little care keeps it clean, and it is never sour when empty. ‘The short iron 
manger is not much dearer than the long wooden one, and its superior durability 
renders it ultimately much cheaper. 

There is no occasion for having it so long as the stall is broad. Wooden 
mangers, I believe, are generally made of this length in order that they may be 
securely fixed. The horses are tied to them, and their ends are supported by 
the travises. Iron mangers are usually about thirty or thirty-six inches long, 
and there is no need for having them longer. In many stables, however, they 
are six feet long, which adds greatly to their cost, without rendering them more 
useful. They are seldom sufficiently deep, particularly for horses that receive 
chaff or roots. Nine or ten inches is the ordinary depth: two or three inches 
more would improve them. In breadth they should be twelve inches, which is 
about one inch wider than usual. All this is inside measure. The smaller-sized 
iron manger answers well enough for small horses, or indeed for any kind of 
horses, so long as they receive no manger food but corn and beans. When 
bulkier articles are to be eaten from the manger, the usual size is found to be 
rather inconvenient. It holds the food, but the liorse throws it out when turn- 
ing it over in search of that which he likes best. There is no objection to a 
manger of greater depth and width. Shallow mangers require two or three 
spars across them to ent the horse from scattering his corn. In general two 
are sufficient. They should be placed near the ends, and across the top, or just 
within the .” Round iron bars, one inch thick, are better than wooden 
spars. If these have been omitted in the original construction of an iron man- 
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ger, substitutes of hard wood may be wedged in so firmly, that the horse cannot 











oo Races with h:s teeth. 

u provided with a ring for the collar manger, 
wood or iron, may have phy. Dine each fourteen inchet fo. asnay of 
| et ea eee h—< gerard 

much injury when the horse strikes it with 
iron . on should be flat at bottom. It should be convex 
out. corner of a flat-bottomed manger injures the horse 
"head when rising, and about the legs or knees when he is best 
| nae to its size and weight, it less than the concave = 

Some mangers are made to remove. This is particular! sirable wi 

wooden mangers. They can be taken out, cleansed, and ual 0 thang 
But all the cleaning an iron manger requires can be given without shifti 7 
It is safest when fixed. Iron mangers are easily secured against a deine sail 
by means of cramps and lead; but they are not so firm on a wall of brick. 
Care must be taken to have them fast ; they are very weighty, and when the 
horse is attached to them, it is not a little matter that holds t =n. They will be 
broken, and the horse injured should they fall. On a brick wall, an ‘Be bolt 
passing complete!y through, and secured by a screw-nut, affords the se- 
curity. The iron racks are sometimes attached in the same way. y have 
- much need to be strongly fixed as the mangers, for the horse is often tied to 
| them. 

The manger is always placed too low. Professor Coleman, and some 
direct that it be put upon the ground. Nature, they say, intended the ee e 
gather his food from the surface of the soil, and for this reason he ought not to 
have it elevated. With as much force they might object to the use of chairs 
tables, and beds in our own dwelling-houses. They do not attempt to show 
that the horse suffers any inconvenience, by feeding from a high manger, or that 
he likes better to eat off the ground. God made it easy but not necessary for 
him to do so. Before domestication he may be indifferent about the situation of 
his food ; but every groom knows that a stabled horse likes to have both his corn 
and his water held to a level with his head. There is no reason whatever for 
having the mangers low, but there is reason for having them high. When too 
low, the horse cannot feed so easily, and he is apt to receive injury by step- 
ping into the manger, or by setting his feet on its edge, and, when lying, it is in 

S$ way. 

The top of the manger ought to stand between three feet six inches and four 
feet from the ground. For horses about fifteen hands it may be three feet six 
or eight inches ; for ponies it must be lower in proportion to their height ; for 
the very tallest horse it does not require tobe more than four feet high. When 
too high, the horse cannot get his muzzle to the bottom; when too low, he is 
very apt to get his fore-feet into it. This last accident happens so often and so 
frequently lames the horse, that it is rather surprising a low manger should be so 
common. ‘The manger, indeed, is not blamed so often as the horse, who is 
chastised and tied down, or sold off as incurably mischievous. It would surely 
be an easy matter to raise the manger to its proper height. Horses that like to 
see about them, are most prone to the trick of jumping into it. 

A short manger may be placed either directly in front of the horse, or in one 
corner. It is better to have it in the latter situation, on the right side, supposing 
the rack to be placed on the left. When in front, it is ayt to incommode the 
horse as he is lying down or rising up. Tron mangers (See Cat VI.) of small di- 
mensions, are sometimes made of a triangular form to fit into corners. The 
do well enough to hold a feed of oats, but they are all a great deal too small for 
the mixed food which is now given to many horses. 
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A long manger, long as the stall is broad, has a space below it unoccupied, 
save by litter, which, when not perfectly free from moisture, ought never to be 
placed in this situation. To prevent a careless groom from putting the litter 
here, and to prevent the horse from getting his head below the manger and hurt- 
ing hinaself when rising, this vacancy ought to be boarded up. The boarding 
may slope from top of the manger downwards to the pak near or close to 
the wall. ‘This also prevents the horse from cutting his knees against the man- 
ger, should it havea flat bottom. Short, or corner mangers, have less space be- 
low thein, but it is as well to have it enclosed. n 
In some stables a drawer serves the purposes of a manger. It is made of 
wood ; it holds little more than one measure of oats ; and it slides into a recess 
in the wall exactly like a table-drawer. It has springs, or catches, which keep 
it in or out. It is pulled out only when the horse is to eat, and it is shut up 
whenever he has done. It is said that horses never learn to crib-bite when fe 
in this way. ‘The drawer-manger, however, is little patronised. I have seen 
only one. It is doubtful whether it answers the intention with which it has been 
invented. 

Water Manger.—Sometimes two mangers are placed in each stall—one for 
water, and another for corn. It is said that a horse drinks least when he has 
water constantly before him ; and, if this be true, it is certainly desirable that 
he should never want it. But, I think, we are still in need of more experiments 
to decide this point. It is beyond doubt, that a horse who has water always 
within reach, will never take so much as to hurt himself; but it is doubtful 
whether he can be ready at all times to work. 

When a water-trough is introduced, it ought to be so contrived that it can be 
easily filled and easily emptied. After nelien a certain time, it becomes nau- 
seously warm; the horse plays with it, washing his muzzle, and the vegetable 
matter which falls into it is soon decomposed, and the water becomes unfit for 
use. The trough ought to be connected with a pipe at the bottom, which will 
carry off the water when opened, by lifting the plug, or turning the stop-cock. 
This is important. If the groom have to carry the manger or its contents to 
the door, the supply of fresh water will be often neglected. The stables first 
built by Mr. Laing at Edinburgh have water-mangers im each stall. The water 
is supplied by a pipe runnimg into the manger, and covered with an iron slide to 
keep the horse’s teeth off the stop-cock. As far a8 I remember, there is no 
means of emptying the trough, without lifting out its contents, or carrymg away 





| has not been found of much service. 


the manger. The new stable wants the water trough—so that, I suppose, it 
I believe they are worse than useless— 


“unless provided with a pipe to take away the soiled water, and another to bring 
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the fresh. : 

Water-mangers must be made of iron. Lead is too soft, and wood is altoge- 
ther unfit for the purpose. They should be cleaned every day ; not merely emp- 
tied, but well scrubbed. Vegetable matter falls into the water and covers the 
manger with a glutinous slime, which soils every fresh supply, and which can be 
removed only by a good deal of rubbing with a brush or hard wisp. Loose 
boxes or other places intended for sick horses, should be furnished with these 
water-troughs whether the stables are or are not. They should be deeper, and 
may be shorter than the corn-manger, but of the same width, and placed at the 
same elevation. 

Se 
FOR SALE. 

BROOD MARE, imported by the subscriber from England. She was bred by Mr. 

Richardson, nea: York, and sold when 2 yrs. eld to the celebrated Mr. Beardsworth, 


for 360 guineas. ce 

In 1834, at 3 yrs. old,she ran at Wooster Spring Meeting, for a sweepstakes, ss 
20 guineas, in which five colts only started. Before the race the odds were in A nn 
against the field. When near the goal, and nearly a distance ahead of her — ’ 
she was thrown down by a mare crossing the track, injured in her fore leg, a0 


i ble of fi . 
incapable of farther performance 1 inch high, of good racing shape, and possesses an 


She is of dark bay color, 15 hands 
excellent constitution. Her stock is of the most durable character and blood, not sur- 


passed by any of the late importations. 
She is by Lottery, out of Novice by Young Filho da Pee Se pag sb a => 
bred by Mr. Morris’ in 1808-9—Two-shoes by Asparagus, Out 0 r other Bunc 
Duane. Gentlemen in the 


by Mercury. : 
A : be in foal to 
Britannia (for so I call her) is now anepeees — Price $1000, and no less. 


West or South desirous to purchase ———- 
more con tothe . te 
Payment received in Cotton and Tobacco, f ro cooventent tothe perceeeer EL 


NEWFOUNDLAND PuPS WANTED. 


ill be paid for a Newfou' Bitch, about six months 
Laer noce of « dark A — would be preferred, and they must be of ed 


breed. Apply at This Office. March 23 
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RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. 
Barton, Md. _- > BERGAMO} bitin , or ry nds" mere . 
Binpstown, Ky. == b. 5. 26th V 
aaartat va.” Feats Seog Modi, o eutaoy May. 
Campen, N. J. - - - and 7 J.C. Spring Meet., 3d Tuesday, 19th May. 
Co.umBus, Ga - - - Jockey Club g Races, inenee ta th ees 
one Tet . Grose Keys Gourae c Ss Races, 3d Tuesday, 2ist April. 
- y- 
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cont een —_ 





Cross Keys, Va. 


pee, tetumtht Tusetay, oth Mone 

“Th ™ , 7 . 
Freeney Ky. Course, J. oor ag Meeting, 3d Wednesday, 20th May 
Lyncnpure, Va. ty ape 13th May. 


’ 
n, Miss. - -- Priam Course, Merry ’ 

paca og La. - ary ear J. C. Fall Meeting, 2d Wecnesday, 9th Dec. 
New Yorg City - - Union Course, J. C. Meeting, Ist Tuesday, 5th May. 

eli Nines Se ey S. Meeting, the week succeeding Trenton. 
PurLapeLrnta - - - Hunting Park urse, Ist Monday, 4th May. 
Pererspure, Va. - Newmarket Course, J.C. Spring Meeting, last Tuesday, 28th April. 
Post or ArKansas - J.C. Spring Meeting, 2d Tuesday, 12th May. 
Raxeien, N.C.- -- ae Meeting, 31 Y, 2lst Apri) next. 
Serine Hut, Ky.- - J.C. were, Meatiog 2d Tuesday, 12th May. 
Sr. Louis, Mo. - - - Jockey Cl Spring Meeting, 2d Monday, llth May. 
Toronto, U. C. -.- - Scarlett’s Course, Ist Tuesday, 7th July. 
Taenron, N.J. - - - Eagie Course, J.C. S Meeting, 4th Wednesday, 27th May. 
Tuscumeia, Ala. - - Franklin Co. Course pring Meeting, lst week in May next. 
Wasarnorton Crty - National Course, J. ¢. pring Meeting, Ist Tuesday 5th May. 

















Stallions for 1840 ‘ 
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Icy Notioes like the following (never exceeding two lines) will be inserted during the season 
for Five dollars. To those gentlemen who advertise their horses in detail (to the amount of 


“Twenty dollars) inthis paper, no charge will be made. 





ANDREW, by Sir Charles, dam by Herod, at Newmarket Race Course, ree he 
at S75—$100, and $1 to the groom. O. P. Hare. 


ALN DERBY, Imported, by Velocipede, out of Kate by Catton, at L. J. Polk’s farm, Maury 
Co., Tenn., 4 miles from Mt. Pleasant, at $60, $75, and $100, and $1 to the groom. 


ARGYLE, by Monsieur Tenson, out of Thistle by Ogle’s Oscar, at W.R. Smith’s planta- 
tion, Laurens District, S.C., at $50. 


AUTOCRAT, Imported, by Grand Duke, out of Olivetta by Sir Oliver, at Clarksville, Tenn., 
limited to 55 mares at $60 and $70. Address James McClure & Co. 


BOLIVAR, by Tennessee Oscar, dum by Pacolet, at Joseph H. Van Mater’s stable, Mon- 
mouth County, N. J 


BELSHAZZAR. Imported, by Blacklock, out of Manuella by Dick Andrews, at the stable 
of Thos. Alderson, Nashville, Tenn., at $75 and $125, and $1 to the groom. 


BIRMINGHAM, by Stockholder, out of Black Sophia (Bee’s-wing’s dam) by Topgallant, 
at James L. Bradley’s stable, near Lexington, Ky., at $50. 


CADMUS, by Eclipse, dam by Florizel, at Louisville, Ky., at $30 the season, and $40 to 
insure. Lewis Shirley. 


CHILTON, by Seagull, dam by Hazzard, at Wm. M. Snyder’s stable, 5 miles from Paris, 
and 4 from Grand View, Ragar Co., Illinois, at $15. 


GRITIC, by Eclipse, dam by Eclipse Herod, at C.S. W. Dorsey's stable, 12 miles from 
Baltimore, Md., and 2 from Ellicott’s Mills, at $40 and $60. 


CHEROKEE, by Sir Archy, out of Roxana by Henhestion, at Maj. John D. Casey’s stable, 
Louisville, Missouri, at $40 and $60, and $1 tothe groom. 


DRONE, by Mons. Tonson, out of Isabella,the dam of Picton, etc., by Sir Archy, at the 
Kendall Course, near Baltimore, Md., at $30 and $50. James B. Kendall. 


ECLIPSE, by Duroc, out of Miller’s Damsel by Imp. Messenger, at James Swanson's 
stable, near Franklin, Tenn., limited to sixty mares at $100. 


EMANCIPATION, Imported, by Whisker, dam by Ardrossan, at Halifax Court House, 
Va., at $100. and $1 to the groom. John Wimbish. 


———E 


ENTERPRISE, by John Richards, dam by Don Quixotte, at Edwardsville, Madison Co., 
under the superintendence of Edward M. West, Esq., at $15 and $25. 


PELT, Imported, by a out of Steam b Waxy Pope, at the stables of John R. Sne- 
diker, near the Union Course, Long Island, at $60 the season, and $1 to the groom. 


FOP, Imported, by Stumps, dam by Fitz James, at Col. F.C. H. Miller's, 2 m. from Cnapel 

_ Hill, arshall Co., Tenn.. at $50 and $75. PMS) OPP ER: 

GEROW, by Henry, out of Vixen by Eclipse, at Augusta, Ga., under the direction of M. 
L. Hammond, at $50, and $1 to the groom. 


GOVERNOR HAMILTON, by Andrew, dam by Bonaparte, at Elsberry Roberson’s stable, 
Upson County, Ga., at $50 and $75. 


GLENCOE, Imported, by Sultan, out of Trampoline by Tramp, at the Forks of Cypress, 
near Florence, Ala., at $100 the season, and $1 to the groom. James Jackson. 


GREY EAGLE, by Woodpecker, out of Ophelia by Wild Medley, at Sidney Burbridge’s 
stable, Forest Hill, near Frankfort, Ky. He is limited to 75 mares at $100 each. 


HEDGFORD, Imported, by Filho da Puta, out of Miss Craigie by Orville, at Geo. E. 
Blackbuin’s stable, Franklin Co., Ky., 7 miles from Frankfort, at $100. 


HIBISCUS, Imported, by Sultan, out of Duchess of York by Waxy, at the farm of George 
Fryer, near the Washington race Course, harleston, S.C., at $40, and $1 to the groom. 


IBRAHIM PACHA, Imported,of the pure Bedouin Arab stock, at J. G. Smith’s Solitude 
Farm, 4 m. south of Cheek's Cross Roads, Jefferson Co., East Tenn., at $50 to insure 


J OHN BASCOMBE, by Bertrand, out of Grey Goose by Pacotet, at L. Y. Craig’s stable, 
Versailles, Woodford Co., Ky., at $100. 


JORDAN, Imported, by Langar, out of Matilda by Comus, at Michael Schlatre’s stable, 
{ near Plaquemine, La., at $70 and $100. 


JOIN BULL, Imported, by Chateau Margaux, dam by Woful, at Upper Marlboro’, Prince 
George’s County, Md., at $40 and $60, under the care of Fielder Suit. 


LEVIATHAN, Imported, by Muley, dam by Windle, at Col. George Elliott’s stable, Gal- 
Jatin, Tenn., at $150 the season, and $1 to the groom. 


ZBOROUGH, Im; ed, by Williamson’s Ditto, daw by Dick Andrews, at the stable of 
‘aes Lewis, Fe wader Athens, Ala., at $100,and $1 to gm.—limited to 65 mares. 


LANGFORD, Imported, by Starch, out of Peri (the dam of Sir Hercules) by Wanderer, 
at Penn's Neck, 1 mile and a half south of Princeton, N. J , at $10—$15 and $20. 


ONARCH, Imported, by Priam, out of Delphine by Whisker, at Col. Wade Hampton’s 
MW codland’s + athe Columbia, S.C., under direction of Wm. A. Stewart, at $100. 


MERMAN, Im rted, by Whalebone, out of Mermajd by Orville, at L. P. Cheatham’s farm, 
near Nashville, Tenn., at $75, abd $1 to the groom. 


MONMOUTH ECLIPSE, by Eclipse, out of Honesty by Imp. Expedition, at the farm of 
W. W. Bacon, 2+ miles from Frankfort, Ky., at $100. 


MORDECAI, Imported, by Lottery, dam by Welbeck, at New Design, Twigg Co., Ky., at 
$60 and $80, and $1 to the groom Edmund Bacon. 
MONSIEUR TONSON, by Pacolet, out of Madame Tonson, at James E. Hutchison’s 

stable, Bourbon Co., Ky., 5 miles west of Paris, at $60, and $1 to the g:oom. 


NONPLUS, Imported Catton, out of Miss Garforth by Walton, at Col. Richard Sin- 
gleten’s Fork Piaatetlon, near Garner’s Ferry, on the Wateree River, at $50. 

OLIVER, by Mayday, out of Young Betsey Richards by John Richards, at O. Railey’s 
Eagle Hotel, Trenton, N. J. 


PORTLAND, Imported, by Recovery, out of Caifacaratadaddera by Walton, at Gen. Jos. 
D. Thomas’ plantation, near Waynesboro’, Ga., at $40 

PRIAM, Imported, by Emilius, out of Cressida by Whiskey, at Hicksford, Va., 80 pay 
mares at $150 cash, and $1 to the groom. A. T. B. Merritt. 


PACIFIC, by Sir Archy, out of Eliza by Imp. Bedford, at Duke W. Sumner’s stable, 
Spring Grove, Tenn., 7 miles north of Nashville, at $100, and $1 to the groom 


PICTON, by Imp. Luzborough, out of Isabella by Sir Archy, at Hugh Robertson’s stables, 
La Grange, West Tennessee, at $60, and $1 to the groom. 


REINDEER, by Henry, out of Sport’s-mistress (Alice Grey’s dam) by Hickory, at James 
P. Carey’s stable, Macon, Ga., at $40. 


RIDDLESWORTH, Imported, by Emilius, out of Filagree by Soothsayer, at Alexander 
Carter’s stable, ader facunt Meigs, Ala., at $100. 


ROBIN BROWN, by Mons. Tonson, out of Boston’s dam by Ball’s Florizel, at Walnut 
Grove, Marengo Co., Ala., at $30—$60, and 1 to groom. Henry A. Tayloe. 


SARPEDON, Imported, by Emilius, out of Icaria by The Flyer, at Hector Bell’s stable, 
Winchester, Va., at $60—$100, and $1 to the groom. 


SARA CEN, by Eclipse, out of Sally Slouch by Virginian, at the stable of D. F. Winter, 
Belvidere, Warren County, N. J., at $10. 


SKYLARK, Imported, by Waxy Pope, out of Skylark by Musician, at the Central Course, 
Macon, Ga., at $80 and $100. Geo. B. Robertson. 
STOCKHOLDER, by Sir Archy, dam by Imp. Citizen, at A.B. Newsam’s stable, near 

: ‘Lebanon, Wilson Co., Tenn., at $75 and $125, and $1 to the groom. 
s HARK, by Eclipse, out of Lady Lightfoot by Sir Archy, at E. H. Blackburn’s, Woodford 
Co., Ky., between Lexington and Frankfort, at $100. 


STEEL, by Imp. Fylde,dam by Constitution, at Col. Edmund Townes’ stable, Granville 
County, N.C., at $60 and $100. 


SHERIFF PACHA, Imported, of the pare Syrian Arab stock, at J. G. Smith's Solitude 
Farm, 4m. south of Cheek’s Cross Roads, Jefferson Co., East Tenn., at $75 to insure 


SHADOW, by Eclipse Lightfoot, out of Sally Slouch by Vireini , 
Stable, Morristown, N.J.,near the Morris ee Essex hail Road nt elo.” settee 


SIDNEY, by Sir Charles, out of Virginia by Rattler,at Belleville St. Clai inoi 
(14 m. from St. Louis, Mo.) at John Flanagan’s stable, at $20 and $30. fois een 


TORNA DO, by Eclipse, out of Polly Hopkins by Virginian, at th y 
Unien Course, L. ™ at $20 the on how P “ - vo ee are 


TRANBY, Imported, by Blacklock, dam by Orville, at Charles McCormick’ 
Boonville, Cooper Co., Missouri, at $60 and $100. 


VALPARAISO, Imported, by Velocipede, out of Juliana by Gohanna.at the farm of Col, 
_ Benj. P. Gray, Woodford Co., Ky., 2 m. west of Versailles, at $75—$100, and $1 to an, 


WOODPECKER, by Bertrand, dam by Imp. Buzzard, at his old stand in Bourbon C 
Ky..17 miles from Lexington, at $100. ‘ ourbon Co, 


WHALEBONE, by Sir Archy,dam by Pacolet, at John A. Reedy’s stable, Madison 
County, near Huntsville, Ala., at $50. 


WASHINGTON, by Timoleon, out of Ariadne byImp. Citizen, at Dr. Joshua Clement’s 
stable, at Dayton, Montgomery Co., Ohio, at $25. 


br Imported, by Whalebone, out of mosey ey Octavius, at the stable of Josizh 
. Ware, 2miles east of Berryville, Clarke Co., Va , at $50—$75, and $1 cash to gm. 


WAGNER, by Sir Charles, out of Maria West by Mani t ; is- 
. ville, Ky., in charge of Mr. John Goodwyn, limited to 56 os ‘or 8158 pata 
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a heavy weight on the 
that he is to 
Love.—Sam S 


the more a fellow loves, the more he wants to. 
















out at night lest he should create an alarm of fire. 
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The following is submittéd as its Table of Contents :— 


EMBELLISHMENT. 
PORTRAITS OF DELPHINE AND HERALD: on Steel by Dick, after De Lattre. 





WM. T. PORTER, 
Editor of the ‘‘ Turf Register” and of the “ Spirit of the Times.” 
New York, April 4, 1840. 


“his nose is 
o large thatutwon.t stay biowec Lhe I . ‘forward when} ‘P."e 
¢ wants to use a handkerchief.” He forgot to add that he is obliged to wear 

back of his head to balance himself, and that it is so red 


says that getting in love is something like getting drunk, 





HE APRIL number of this magazine (being No. 4, Vol. XJ.,) was published on the Ist 
of April, from the Office of the ‘‘ Spirit of the Times,” corner of Broadway and Bar- 
clay street. It is embellished with A BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVING on Steel, by Dick. 





EAGLE COURSE, TRENTON, N. J. 
Wednesday, May 27th. 
Ist of April. 
1. Wm. Gibbons names ch. f. Fairy, by Henry, out of Firefly by Imp. Barefoot. 
2. Maj. Wm. Jones names b. c. Com. ton, by Imp. Barefoot—Princess by Defiance. 


” Also, gr. f£. Flect-jvot, by Imp. Barefoot, vut of Zenobia’s dam. 
4. James B. Kendal! names ch. f. by Drone, out of Ecarte by Eclipse. 


To name and close on Friday, May 22. 
Second day—Purse $500, Two mile heats. 


Proprietor to acd 
his stake. Closed on the Ist of April. 


2. Otway P. Hare names gr. m. Andrewetta, by Andrew, dam by Oscar, 5 yrs. 


Jolin Richards, 5 yrs. 
4. Samuel Laird names ch. h. Clarion, by Monmouth Eclipse, dam by Oscar, 5 yrs. 


or more te inake arace. Toclose Ist May. 


$100 ft. Three or more to make arace. To close Ist May. 
One fourth of each of the above purses to go to the second best. Entrance 5 per cent. 


horses by making application to or addressing the subscriber. 


Trenton, N.J., April 8, 1840.—{aplij O. BAILEY, Seeretary. 


a liberal four mile Purse wil: be offered, of which due notice will be given. 


HE SPRING MEETING over the Eagle Course, Trenton, N. J., will commence on 
First day—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, Mile heats, sub. $300 each, $100 forfeit. Closed 


5. Daniel H. Eilis names ch. f. Rosalinda Jr., by Imp. Trustee—Rosalinda by Ogle’s Oscar. 
Same day—Sweepstakes for all ages, Three mile heats, sub. $500 each, h. ft., the Pro- 
prietor to add $500 to the Stake if more than two start. Three or more to make arace. 


Same day—Sweepstakes for all ages, Four mile heats, sub. $500 each, forfeit $200, the 
1000 to the Stake if more than one start ; the 2d best to receive back 
1. John S. Corbin names Imp. br. c. Passenger, by Langar, out of My Lady by Comus, 4 yrs. 
3. Joseph H. Van Mater names br. h. Hornblower, by Monmouth Eclipse, out of Music by 


Same day—Sweepstake for 3 yr. olds Two mile heats, sub. $300 each, $100 ft. Three 


Same day—Sweepstakes for 4 yr. olds that never won, Two mile heats, sub. $300 each, 
Gentiemen from the Northern and Southern States can rely on good stables for race 


P. 5. Should there be a prospect of any competitors for an additional Four mile Race, 





RACING AND BREEDING STUD FOR SALE. 
ed for sale :— 


Prestley. 
No. 2. Clementina,b. f. 4 yrs. old, by Imp. Chateau Margaux, out of Mischance. 


stakes and a match. 


and Czarina. . 

No. 5. Br.c. 3 yrs. old (bred by Robert W. Carter, Esq.), by Imp. Chateau Margaux, out 
of the fullsister to Lafayette (Rowena)—in a sweepstakes. 

Great careand attention has been taken in breeding and preparing this stable for the 
Turf. I have reason tohave much confidence in it, and exceedingly regret my other oc- 
cupations will permit me no longer to indulge in this favorite amusement. All my stock 
is for sale,including colts by Priam, Cetus, St. Leger, &c. I expect the colts to win 
more this Spring, than I will take for the whole stock. Mules or other property might be 
taken in part payment, and long credits if secured for the remainder. 

Mount Airy, Va., 2d April, 1840.—{ap11) WM. H. TAYLOE. 


IMPORTED BLOOD STOCK FOR SALE. 
NS 1. One fourth of Imported Stallion RIDDLESWORTH, who is now standing near 
Mount Meigs, Alabama,and commanding as many mares as his owners wish him to 
serve. He is occupying the stand of Chateau Margaux, is in perfect health, and pro- 
nounced by the best judges far superior in form to his predecessor. 

No. 2. Chesnut mare, 6 yrs. old this Spring, by Waterloo (half brother to Whalebone and 
Whisker), dam by Comus, out of Cobweb, the dam of Bay Middleton. Waterloo by Wal- 
ton, out of Penelope. 

No. 3. Chesnut filly, 4 yrs. old (sister to Lord Exeter's Alemdar), by Sultan, out of Mari- 
nella by Soothsayer, out of Bess by Waxy. 

No. 4. Bay filly, 4 yrs. old, by Shakspeare, out of Runnymede by Little John—g. dam by 
Whalebone. 

No.5. Chesnut filly, 4 yrs. old, by Hokee Pokee, out of the dam of Frederick, winner of 
the Derby. She by Phantom, out of Sister to Election by Gohanna. Hokee Pokee (bro- 
- to Muley Moloch, and half brother of Leviathan) by Muley, out of Nancy by Dick 
Andrews. 
ohne Bay filly,4 yrs. old, by Hokee Pokee, dam by Scud, out of Canary Bird by 

hiskey. 

No. 7. Bay filly, (sister to Lord Exeter's Stamboul,) by Reveller, out of Galata by Sul- 
tan,out of Advance. Galata wasthe best mare of her day; she won the Oaks, beat Lu- 
cettaa match race, and won many other first rate races. 

These mares, imported in 1837 when yearlings, except No. 2, which wasimported by 
Col. Hampton, have not been trained, though in high form, and of the most fashionable 
blood in England. 

No. 2. is now with Imp. Hedgford, and may be seen at his standin Kentucky. 

Nos. 3,4, 5 and 6, are with imported Riddlesworth, and will be bred to him. 

No.7 will be trained in the Fall. 

Such an opportunity for purchasing valuable brood mares rarely occurs in the South 
West, and these may be had on very accommodoting terms. J. C. NOTT. 
Mobile, Ala., March 28, 1840.—[ap11] 


CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC. 
HERE is a late imitation of my Paste Razor Strop, manufactured by a pocket-book 
manufacturer of this city, who huckster’s them about the country, stating that the 
Tablet is manufactured by a man who made mine which assertion I declare to be false, as 
no workman of mine ever assisted me in making that Tablet, and after having been twenty 
years engaged in bringing to perfection an article, that has surpassed all others in reputa- 
tion and celebrity, it is in insuppertable to have that character destroyed by a vile imita- 
tion; amd as I have not any person travelling for me or vending them about the country, 
they can only be obtained from respectable merchants, or at the manufactory, 163 Broad- 
— Please to be particular. G. SAUNDER’S METALLIC RAZOR STROP, four 
sides. 
Gentlemen are respectfully invited to bring their dull, old razors, and test the supe- 
riority of this article. 
Ic> A liberal allowance made to merchants. 


ST. BERNARD DOGS WANTED. 

7 oo young and very superior St. Bernard dogs are wanted, that are well trained—a 
dog and slut. They must be thorough-bred, anda pair from one year to eighteen 

months old would be preferred. The price is less an object than the quality. Apply at 

This Office. April J1. 








tapll-3t*)" 








GEORGE H. HITE, 
INIATURE PAINTER, has removed from No. 16 Vesey street, to No. 188 Fulton 
street, opposite the lower corner of St. Paul’s Church Yard. Residence—Astor 
House. April 11. 





RALEIGH (N. C.) STATE COURSE. 

T a full Meeting of the Jockey Club onthe 30th March, for the purpose of taking 
into consideration the propriety of altering the Spring Meeting of 1840, over the 

State Course, it was unanimously agreed that the races should come off on the 3d Tues- 

day of April next. 

First day—Proprietor’s Purse $200, ent. $15, Two mile heats. 

Second day— Citizen’s Purse $300, ent. $20, Three mile heats. 

Third day—Jockey Club Purse $700, ent. $35, Four mile heats. 

Fourth day—Piate valued at $100, ent. $25, Mile heats. 

Fifthday—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, Mile heats, sud. $200 each, h. ft. Three or more 

to make arace. Toclose 20th April. 

Same day—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $100 each, h. ft. Three or more to make a 

race. To close as above. 

A Sweepstakes over the State Course for the Fall of 1840, for 3 yr. olds, sub. $1000 

each, $250ft., Two mile heats, closedon the Ist inst. with the following 


SUBSCRIBERS. 

. Ino. White not named. 

. Thos. W. Raney not named. 

. John C. Rogers names f. Dolly Thorpe, by Imp. Shakspeare, out of Polly Peachem by 
John Richards. 

Robert Chapman (by N. T. Green) not named. 

. David McDaniel names b. f. by Imp. Trustee, out of Betsey Archy. 

. William Townes namesch. c. by Imp. Emancipation, out of Volney’s dam. 

- Abner Robinson names ch. f. by Gohanna, out of a Tom Tough mare. 

. R. B. Cunningham names b. f. Lady Wake, by Character, dam by Virginian. 

. David McDaniel names b. c. by Emancipation, dam by Virginian. 

. James Garden names ch. c. out of Betsey Graves by Ciay’s Sir William. 

(ap4-2t] - DAVID McDANIEL, Proprietor. 


SOONAUS woe 


a 








MAYSVILLE (Ky.) JOCKEY CLUB. 
HE races ove the Beachland Course will commence in future on the Ist Taesdat ni 
May, andthe 2dTuesd&yin Sept.  [oct26]  W.J. STRATTON, Proprietor | 


jie following stock, now in training by Wm. H. TayLog, at Mount Airy, Va., is offer- 
No. 1. Panic, b. m. 5 yrs. old, (bred by H. G. S. Key, Esq.) by Tychicus, out of Dame 


No 3. @mohondro, ch. c. 3 yrs. old, by Robin Brown, out of Multiflora—in two sweep- 


No. 4. Etta O, br. f. 3 yrs. old, by Imp. Chateau Margaux, out of Aurora (dam of Howa 


NEW YORK N on 5 
FIRST-SPRING MERTING over the Dior oe Island, will com. 


mence the Ist npeaday in ueese ent gots three days. 
First day—Purse $300, of which will go to the <d best horse. Two mile heats. 
Same day—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, Mile heats, sub. $500 each, $100 {t., but if de. 
clared by Ist of March, 1840,then $50. Twenty-twosubscribers, and closed. 
SUBSCRIBERS. 
1. *Robt. Tillotson names ch. f. by Imp. Barefoot, out of Polly Jones. 
2. *Also, produce of Garland and Henry. 
3. *Jas. Bathgate names produce of Highland Mary and Imp. Barefoot. 
4. Wm. Jones names produce of Princess and Imp Barefoot. 
5. Also, produce of Dove and Imp. Barefoot. 
6. R. F. Stockton names produce of Powancy and Imp. Trustee. 
7. Aiso, produce of Bianca and Imp. Trustee. 
8. Also, produce of Charlotte Pace and Imp. Trustee. 
9. Also, produce of Miss Mattie and Imp. Trustee. 
10. *John C. Stevens names produce of Floranthe and Henry. 
11. Hamilton Wilkes names produce of Saluda and Imp. Barefoot. 
12. Wm. R. Johnson names produce of Trifie and Star. 
13. Also, ay tee of Mary Blunt’s dam and Marion. 
14. Robt. L. Stevens names produce of Celeste and Imp. Trustee. 
15. Also, produce of Lalla Rookh and Imp. Tranby. 
16. *Also, produce of Meg Dodsand Imp. Trustee. 
17. *Nat. T. Green names onan of Aggs-down and Shark. 








CONTENTS. page 18. C. P. Green names produce of Calliope and Shark. 
To Readers and Correspondents...-. PI > Spee ere eee eT Bod sens ie 154 19. Jno. D. Kirby names produce of Maria West and Imp. Shakspeare. 
Memoir of Delphine, with Notices of Col. Hampton’s Stud: By the Editor........__ 155 20. W. Livingston names full brother to Dosoris. 
Correspondence: By A. M. H. ........----.-.- LS eeeccnaak aa Centenden 160 21. Also, produce of Alice Grey and Mons. Tonson. ' 
eee 9) Teer SO a ee Se Lieb abs ccanddcctveccecedpecencceccce. 160 22. Also, produce of Jemima and Imp. Barefoot. * Declared forfeit. 
How to Buy a Messe. No. VIII. By an Amateur............-.-..---2------ +2220. 161 Second day—Purse $500, of which $100 will go to the 2d best horse, Three mile heats 
Opinions and Exploits of Tom Lip es Fase a a, Ben aan ”. EF pe a 167 Sy a diperige gees for 3 yr. olds, Mile heats, sub. $300 each, $100 ft. Closed Js 
A Weex at ire Islands on Long Island; 2. As MEP dices atibanimancsas . 174/ 0 ril. 
The sodere nm Racer Bididdle bkg 5 uae Le. pe es r AL plaids aul anenane neeccs ha Third day—Purse $800, of which $200 will go to the 2d best horse, Four mile heats. 
Memoir of Ariiue Pavia, the JeGkOe <iinsidcttiswdcidccccccccccc cece dsccsescceccene 180 Same day—Produce Sweepstakes, Mile heats, for 3 yr. olds, sub. $300 each, $100 ft. 
The Last Grouse a in Sesupae 3 a FF hahaa gacrente oupagee neg tnaeeecwcen oven 182 | Seven subsciibers, and closed. Lil 
isian S i ossip: . abond, Own Brother to Vagrant”..........2.... . 
acien vid Fishing is Denedes y **Capsule”........... a tenet an el Plight : = 1. R. F. Stockton names produce of Imp. Lady Mostyn and Imp. Trustee. 
The Dying Racer: By J. E. Carpenter, Esq.... 2... 2... .--- 0-2 n ee ee eee eee eene 192 2. Also, produce of Bianca and Imp. Trustee. 
Se GE, CNS vccaninccnccnc sep ceee pbenscdseotkbecoceccae 193 3. Robt. Tillotson names produce of Medoc’s dam and Henry. 
Turl Registei. ciscs<cissiqucstccae SEN ARPS SS TIRAE LE a 4. Robt L. Stevens names produce of Meg Dods and Imp. Trustee. 
Blood Stock of Jas. B. Kendall.... 194 | Blood Stock of Maj. Jas. Cook.... 195 5. Also, produce of Celeste and Imp. Trustee. 
Alphabetical List of Stallions for 1840... 2... 2... 2... enn ccc cccec cece cece ccccececee 196 6. Alex. L. Botts names produce of Ostrich and Henry. 
American Racing Calendar, 1840. Races at 7. Also, produce of Romp and wef 
Tallahassee, Florida................ 3 | Nathez, Mississippi................. 5 BY THE SECRETARY OF THE N. Y. J.C. 
Auguste, ton ee Course... .. ig i ee 6 March 30th, 1840.—[ap4) 
Raymond, Mississippi..............- 4 | Charleston, S. C........-..-.--....- 6 CARRIAGE HORSES WANTED 
yee ne ber ramena deans 7 : ale iin Woe Oe: : we pair of young Bay Carriage Horses, well broke, matched and handsome, are 
English Racing Calendar, 1839. Races at wanted at pig haps £ ae B 7 H 
Edinburgh—Musselburgh Course... 54 | Worcester.................... out, OF PES Ca air of Grey or brown 5 ena iib anon iN] be paid 
Winchester ....-...-...-.- icy AED ete ete tn ta 58 pelrs at are up to the mark in every respect, cas lan iberal prices wi pal 
inte: ke 54 Newcastle ............... 59 on application to the Editor of ‘‘The Spirit of the Times. March 12. 
Goodwood .......---+-+-.2-++----- 55 | Wolverhampton................... 59 BERKSHIRE PIGS FOR SALE. 


yt, subscriber, in consequence of returning to England, offers for sale the residue 

of his stock of Berkshire Pigs, at a price conformable to the times, viz., $10 per 

pair, when 8 weeks old. Caged and delivered on board any vessel in New York, free 

of extra charge. Cash in all cases on delivery, and no communication replyed to, unless 
ost paid. Tne Pigs deliverable about Ist May next. 

sus 7 BENJAMIN BRENTNALL. 


English Neighborhood, Bergen County, New Jersey, Ist of March, 1840, 5 miles from 
New York. March 7.—3m. 








FOR SALE, flap 

A FIRST RATE TRAINER, 27 years of age. Any person wishing to buy, maya ply to 
J. 5. Garrison, City Hotel, New Orleans, La., or Thos. Watson, see > aa 

Mcbile. L ie 


HE well-k T } wr et: articul ly at the New York 
7 well-known Trotting horse AWFUL. For particulars a 

T Hippona, 65 and 67 Watt street. CODDINGTON & McMANUS. 
Naw York, December 28, 1839. 


WATKINS & ASKHAM, 
RENCH AND ENGLISH TAILORS AND DRAPERS, No. 61 Nassau _ Street, New 
York, and 180 Regent Street, London. Uniforms and Fancy Dresses. Diplomatique 
and other Appointments. Prices extremely low for cash. (decl4) 


CHALLENGE TO THE WORLD. ' 
thee subscriber has two sluts, one 27lbs., the other 30lbs., neither exceeding, and is 
open to fight any other two sluts of the above weights, from the sum of One Hun- 
dred to Five Hundred Dollars,—a fair scratch fight, minute time. Any person accepting 
the above challenge, by addressing FRANCIS SPEIGHT through the « Spirit of the 
Times,” will be promptly attended to. - 
’ N.B. The money to'be deposited in one of the city banks, and this challenge te remain 
open three months. New York, March 20, 1840.—m21 4t*. 


IMPORTED HIBISCUS. 

\ ILL make his next season at the Farm near the Washington race Course, Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, and will be put to mares at $40 the season, and $1 to the groom, 

to be paid in every instance before the mares are served. 

















fine action. He was bred by Lord Exeter, and was foaledin 1834; he was got by Sultan, 
out of Duchess of York by Waxy, out of Moses’ dam by Gohanna, out of Grey Skin by 
Woodpecker—Herod, &c. His sire, Sultan, ranked higher in England than any stallion 
of his day in the kingdom, and his dam unites most of the fevorite crosses of this coun- 
try, as her pedigree will show. Forparticulars see Racing Calendar of 1837 and ’38. 
The season willcommence on the Ist of February, and end on the Istof July. Mares 
will be well fed at 50 cents per “ay, and separate lots provided for such as have young 
foais. Every care will be taken to prevent accidents, but no responsibility should any 
occur. 

Hibiscus is a horse of the purest pedigree, and in high racing form, exceedingly hand- 
some, and the dow price at which his services are offered to the public, will, itis hoped, 
insure him a liberal patronage. For particulars address his preprietor at the Queen st 
tasbles, Charleston. (Jan.11) SEORGE FRYER’ 


HUNTING PARK TROTTING COURSE. 

HERE are two Sweepstakes now open to come off over ae above course, the one 

on the Ist Monday in May, and the otherthe day following, to wit : 
No. 1. Sweepstakes, free for all horses that never won over $100, sub. $300 each, $100 
ft., Two mile heats under the saddle. Three or more to make a trot. Now two sub- 
scribers. To close the Ist of April. 
No. 2. Sweepstakes, Two mile heats in harness, sub. $300 each, $100 forfeit, free ro 
horses thatnever trotted for match or purse. Three or more to make a trot. Now two 
subscribers. Toclose the Ist of April. JAMES BROWN, Proprietor. 
Hunting Park Course, Philadelphia, March 7, 1840.— (mar14] 


SWEEPSTAKES, UNION COURSE; L.1. 
Spring, 1841, for 3 yr. olds, Mile heats, confined to .ae get of Trustee, sub. $300 each, 
$100 ft.; four or more to make a race. To name and close 7th of June, 1840. Now four 
subscribers. 
Sweepstakes for colts and fillies dropped 1840, to run Spring 3 years old, sub. $300 each, 
$100 ft., declaration of forfeit $50, by the Ist of January, 1843; four or more to make a 
race. Toclose 7th of June, 1840, 
In addition to the above, stakes are open for all ages, both Spring and Fall. Gentle- 
men wishing to make nominations will please address‘ To the Secretary ef the New 
York Jockey Club, New York City.” : 
New York, Feb. 6, 1840.—{feb8} Z 


LANGFORD. 

C=. STOCKTON’S celebrated imported race horse LANGFORD, having met with 
an accident, has been thrown out of training, and will serve a limited number ef 

mares this season, commencing en the Ist day of April, and terminating on the Ist of 

August, at his stand at Penn’s Neck, one mile and a half south of Princeton, New Jer- 

sey, at the following rates, viz :—$20 to insure—$15 for the season, and $10 fora 

single leap. 

Langfordis a large horse, 16 hands high, of great bone and muscle. His color is a 

beautiful mahogany brown. His performances as aracer, at all distances, from one to 

—— are so well known as to render unnecessary a detail of them in this adver- 

isement. 

_ Langford was purchased from the stud of his Majesty the late King of England, and 

imported in 1834, and 1s now 7 yrs.old. He was got by Starch, out of Peri (the dam of 

Sir Hercuies) by Wanderer. Her dam, Thalestris, by Alexander, out of Rival by Sir 

Peter, out of Hornet by Drone— Manilla by Goldfinder, out of Mr. Loodrick’s old England 

mare. See Stud Book, Vol. III, pp. 418 and 533. 

Feb. 22. JAMES K. VAN MATER. 














< : MONARCH. 
‘ew celebrated Racer will make his first season, under the direction of Mr. William 
A. Stewart, at Col. WapE Hampron’s Woodlands Estate, five miles below Colum- 
bia, South Carolina, and be let to mares at One Hundred Dollars the season to be paid 
in every instance before the mare is served. 
By reference to the sporting periodicals of the day, Monarch’s extended pedigree and 
performances may be seen. During his short but brilliant career on the Turf, he has 
never encountered any thing either in public or private, that could afford him a trial. He 
was bred at Hampton Court, by his Majesty William IV.,and was foaled in 1834. Ile 
she aot | Priam, out of Delphine by Whisker. He has started seven times, and neve? 
ost aneat. 
Extensive Rye and Grass Pastures are provided (or mares, with separate lots for such 
as may have young foals. Mares well fed at fifty cents per day, te be paid before they are 
removed. Such mares as may not prove in foal to Monarch the first season, will be en- 
titled the second to a season gratis to him or such other horse as may occupy his stand. 
Every care will be taken to gnard against accidents, but no responsibility should they 
occur. Season to commence the Ist of February, and terminate the Ist of July. 
Columbia, S. C., Dec. 1, 1839.—[dec2] | 
N.B. Black servants boarded gratis ; having no accommodations for white ones, they 
must board in Columbia or elsewhere. 


BLOOD STOCK FOR SALE. 
— choice stock, of pure blood and unexceptionable pedigree, is offered for 
sale, viz.: 
No.1. Nancy Norwood, (dam of Atalanta,) by Thornton’s Rattler, out of a Bonaparte 
mare, she out of a double crossed Medley mare; now 14 years old, and in foal to Priam. 
2. Camilla, out of Nancy Norwood by Sussex ; now 6 years old, and open. 
3. A bay filly, out of Camilla by Priam, now at the foot, finely pointed, and large of 
ier age. 
4. Maid of Northampton, a grey filly, out of Nancy Norwood by Autocrat, now 3 years 
old, and winner of the Maryland produce stake over the National Course in Oct. last. 
5. Violetta, out of Lady Telegraph by Oscar Junior, now 4 years old, and in foal to 
Imp. John Bull. 
Together with anumber of others, male and female, of pure and undoubted pedigrees. 
As the pedigrees of this stock have long since been published both in the “ Turf Regis- 








ter” and “Spirit of the Times,” a reference to those papers will satisfy the most scru- 
puleus of the entire purity and value of the lot. Any gentleman or company of gentle- 
men who may desire to purchase the lot, or any portion thereof, can obtain every infor- 
mation by addressing the subscriber through the Bladensbufg post office, Maryland. 

Dec. 16, 1839—{dec21] SAML. SPRIGG. 


CROSS KEYS (Va.) SPRING RACES. 
7 races over the Cross Keys Course, will commence the 3d Tuesday, 21st April, and 
continue four days. 
First day—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, Mile heats, out of mares that never produced a 
winner, sub. $200 each, $75 ft. To name and close the last day of March. 
Second day—Proprietor’s Purse $300, free of discount, Two mile heats. 
Third day—Jockey Club Purse $500, free of discount, Four mile heats. 
Fourth day— Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, Mite heats, sob. $300 each, $100 ft. To name 
and close the last day of March. 
Same doy—Purse $100, entrance added, Mile heats, best 3 in 5. : 
Any entries made to any of the above stakes should be addressed to the subscriber at 
Boykins Depot, Southampton County, Va. SAMPSON C. REESE, Proprietor. 











Cross Keys, Feb. 29 1840.—[{mar7] 





flibiscus is a beautiful bay, without white, 15 hands 3 inches high, of great length, and . 
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MONMOUTH ECLIPSE. 


brated stallion and getter ef race horses, MONMOUTH ECLIPSE, trom Mr. JoserPH 
van Maver, of New Jersey, for $12,000, we take the liberty of informing you, that 
wil make his first season in Kentycky, on the farm of W. W. Bacon, 2 miles from 
-kfort, at One Hundred Dollars the season, payable when the mare is taken away. 
will be permitted te serve a class of five mares, the property of the same individual, 
lf any mare is bred to him and paid for, and does not prove in foal, she can 
The horse is owned almost en 


1 


$400. : 
turned the next season withont additional charge. 


yn Kentucky, and most probably wiil never leave the State. Every care will be 
enof mares sent to him, but no liability for accidents or escapes. ‘ : : 
le is achesnut, with a rich coat ot hair, full fifteen hands three inches high with his 


es Jy, of extraordinary length, bone, muscle, stoutness and substance. He 
never been sick a day in his lite, and his steck are remarkable for long life, sound- 
eat substance, health, durability, and untiring game. He was taken off the turf 


on ace 
vest stock, states that he never trained a herse superior io him. : 
(is Pedigree will compare with that of any horse. He is by Eclipse —his dam Honesty, 
(inp. Expedition—Zelippa, by Imp. Messenger—Dido, by Imp. Bay Richmond—old Sia- 
u by liap. Wildair—Imp. Cub mare, &c. It will be seen that his two first crosses 

‘ie same With Medoc’s, and that Sumpter, Rattler, Fiirtilia, Flying Childers, Lady 
f, Polly tlopkins, Hickory Johu, John sascombe, and many others of the best four 
racers of the country, trace with him to that noted mare Slamerkin. Honesty was 

ted running mare herself, and produced Tormentor, Fiagellator, Helen Mar, Gen. 

yi, and Henrietta, all of whom were winners of character, and have in turn become 
sires and dams of winners. Gen. Jackson beat O’Kelly, Black Maria, and others, 
mue heats. Tormentor is the sire of Dayton—Fiagellator of Franklia and Laplian- 
ilelen Maris the dam of Bonny Black, &c. Zelippa was the damof Aurora and (the 
f Roxat 
New Jersey. Dido was the dam of Polydore. Wildair was by Cade, and he by the 
jolphin Arabian. Bay Richmond was by Feather, he by the Godolphin Arabian, his 
yy the Cullen Arabian—Bartlett’s Chitders—dam of the Warleck Galloway. Zelip- 
ido, and Slamerkin were race nags of the first characterin thew time. Monmouth 
e was bred to very few thorough bred mares, and none that had produced winners 
,otner herses, till the last tnree years, and nearly all his colts which have been train- 
ved winners. His most distinguished colts have been Mortimer, Cataract, Lady 

, Prospect, Elliptic, Clarion, and Hornblower. : 
ion, 5 yr. old this Spring, has been a winner in fine time, on the most important 
es, bealing many of the best horses now onthe turf, among them Aine Calendar, 
.cen, Master Henry, Mary Selden, Manalopan, Trenton, Waterloo, Argyle, Job, Ford- 

im, Omega, &c Ile was beaten by Rocker, the second heat by half a length, two mile 
ts, In 3:49 —3:46, when, iu the account of the race published in the Spirit of the Times, 
s stated he had been thrown out of training by having an eye knocked out a short time 

fore the race. He was beaten the same fall, three mile heats, at Trenton, by Omega, 

vinning the first heat from Trenton, Omega just dropping within the distance; and this 
in perhaps the best three mile race on record, the time being 5:48—5:43—5:47. The week 
alter he beat Omega, four mile heats, over the Beacon Conrse, she being the favorite at 
the start at 100 to 50, with great ease, although he was pulled up at the end of the first 
three miles, in 7:523—8:05—track bad. . 
Hornblower ,a\so five this Spring, has been engaged in nine races, eight times a winner 
he beat Tornado, Master Henry, Sam Croaker, Caradori, Betsey Andrew, Caroline, 
Waterloo, Langford, Wonder, Suffolk, &c. At Trenton last Spring, *‘ when it was well 
own he had been mincing his feed ever since he took cold on the Beacon Course,” he 
at Wouder, Langford, and Master Henry, three mile heats, in 5:55—5:45, the first heat 
was ‘“‘hargin hand, the field pulling up inside the distance stand, and walking in,” the 
nd‘* he won gallantly, by turee or 1our lengths, running from the head of the stretch 
ne, with a stride and strength that would have become Mingo, the champion of the 
rth, In his palmiest days.” He was beaten by Decatur, after winning the first heat of 
sur miles in 7:47, and the three first miles of the second in 5:46, when he was pulled up 
rough mistake. $8,000 has been repeatedly refused for him. 

We have not thought it necessary to go more into detail, as all facts relative to pedi- 
es and racing are now recordec in the “ Spirit of the Times” and “ Turf Register,” to 
ich you are referred. W.W.BACON & Co. 

Frankfort, Ky., March 12th, 1840.—m2] 4t. 

7 CITY OF TORONTO AND YORK COUNTY RACES 
W ILL be run (over Mr. Scarlett’s Course,) in the July Meeting, 1840. First day, 
Wednesday, 7th July—The Upper Canada St. Leger Stakes of £12 10s. each, half 
feit, with —— added, from the funds of the Jockey Club, for foals dropped in 1837, 
ed in British North America, and then 3 yrs. old. Colts to carry 8st. 3lbs., fillies 7st. 
The second to receive £12 10s. out of the Stakes. One mile and three-quarters. 
om and name with the Secretary, on or before the Ist day of May. Present sub- 
ibers :— 
G. W. Yarker, John James, H. G. Barnard, A. Richards. 
Second day, Thursday, 8th July—The Governor General’s Stakes of £5 each, P.P., 
vith £90 added, the gift of his Excellency the Right Honorable C. P. Thomson, for horses 
it have been in British North America (the bona fide property of subjects of her Ma- 
ty,) two months before the dayof running. Three yr. olds to carry 9st. 3lbs.—4, 10st. 
9, list. 3lbs.—6 and aged, I]st. 7lbs. Horses bred in British North America allow- 
Slbs. The second horse to save his stake. Heats, once round and a distance. Gen- 
tlemen Riders. Present subscribers :— 
G. W. Yarker, John Crawford, John Maitland, A. Richards. 

Day not fixed—The City Plate of 110 Sovereigns, free for all horses. Two yr. olds, a 

feather—3 yr. olds to carry 6st. 6lbs.—4, 7st. 9lbs.—5, 8st. 4lbs.—6, 8st. 10lbs.—and aged, 
t. Horses bred in British North America allowed 5lbs. The second horse to receive 
-10. The winner to be sold for 200 sovereigns, it demanded within one quarter of an 

ur after the race, the owner of the second horse to have the first chance. Heats,two 
miles anda distance, Entrance £5. Entries for both these races to be made on the 
Monday before the Meeting. Mares and geldings allowed 3)bs. 

For particulars of County Plate, Ladies Plate, and other plates and stakes, see future 

ivertisements. By order of the Preses and Council, 

Toronto, Feb. 10, 1840.—[ap4-2t) JOHN MAITLAND, Secretary. 


s WORTHY THE ATTENTION OF THE PUBLIC. 
V po gee Property inthe City of Raleigh and its vicinity, forsale—FINE BLOUD 
N JIA, &@C, 

‘The subscriber, finding 1t impossible from his extensive engagements in another State, 
to devote that time and attention to his business here, requisite to its being properly 
conducted, offers for saie ur rent THE EAGLE HOTEL, in the City of Raleigh, at pre- 
sent occupied by hima, The Hotel, as every one knows, acquainted with it, is as desira- 
bie property as can be pwned, if the Proprietor can give his personal attention toit. It 

now thoroughly furnished, and the purchaser or lessee could take immediate posses- 
ion. Few situations in the United States offer so fine a chance for the profitable in- 

stment of money. 
‘ Also, a Lot of Ground, containing Six Acres, with anew Dwelling, Stone Stable, and 
sarn. 

Ajso, @ Plantation on Crab Tree Creek, within 2} miles of Raleigh, containing 678 
Acress, and including all necessary buildings for a comfortable residence. 

‘ — tan of Wood Land, about four miles from the city, lying nearthe old Hills- 
oro oad, 

The above property will be sold on accommodating terms. Persons desirous of owning 
the whole, or any pait thereof, are requested to make early application. 

I subscriber also offers for sale the whole of his valuable stock of BLOOD HORSES 
aS 10i,0WS, VIZ: 

No. 1. Maria West,dam of Wagnerand Fanny, foaled in 1827, by Marion, dam by Imp. 
Citizen, now ia foal to Imp. Priam. Produce entered in the Trial Stake, Nashville,Tenn., 
$1000 each, to be run the dag previous to the Peyton Stake ; also, in the great Produce 
Stake, tobe run over the Loulsiana Course, New Orleans, $5000 entrance, four mile 
heats, Fall of 1843; already five subscribers. 

No. 2. Polly Peachem, by John Richards, dam by Imp. Chance, foaled in 1828, now in 
foaltolmp. Priam. Produce entered in the Produce Stake, 1843, mile heats, to be run 
over the State Course near Raleigh, $1000 entrance ; also, at Newmarket, Va., $1000. 
‘The number of the subscribers to these Stakes will be published in the ‘‘Spirit of the 
Times” soon after lanuary. 

No.3. Mary Blunt, ch. m. by Sir Charles, dam by Alfred, foaled in 1833. 

No. 4. Lady Roland, b. m. by Tariff, dam by Ball’s Florizel, now in foal to Imp. Priam. 

No. 5. Mary Ann, b. m. by Gohanna, dam by Sir Charles, now in foal to Imp. Priam. 

No.6. Lady Chesterfield, ch. m. foaied in 1830, by Arab, her dam by Imp. Knowsby, now 
in foalto Imp. Priam 

No.7. Lama, ch. m. foaled in 1830, by Sir Charles, dam by Imp. Buzzard, now in foal to 
imp. Priam. 

No. 8. A Dun Mare, foaled in 1932, by Sir Charles, in foal by Red Wasp. 

No.9. One half ch. f. Fanny, by Eclipse, out of No. 1, 3 years old—half owned by Col. 
Hampvron, of South Carolina, and now in his possession. [Sold.) 

No.10 Dolly Thorpe, b. f. 2 yr. old, by Imp. Shakspeare, out of No. 2—won her Sweep- 
stakes over the State Course near Raleigh, nine subscribers, $200 each. 

No. ll. Rail Road, gr. c. 2 years old, by Imp. Felt, dam by Young Friday, 

No. 12. Half of b. f. Fanny Dingle, by Imp. Chateau Margaux, foaled in 1837—the 
other half owned by Maj. Thos. Doswell, Hanover county, Va. 

No. 13. A Bay Filly, foaled in 1838, by Imp. Priam, out of No. 4—engaged at Newmar- 
ket, Va., 33 subscribers, $300 each ; also, at the State Couse, $1000 each. See Spirit of 

e Times, after January Ist, for number of entries. 

No. 14. A Bay Filly, foaled in 1838, by Lyman, out of No. 5—engaged at Newmarket 
Va., 33 subscribers, $300 each, Spring 3 yr. olds. 

No. 15. Bay Jilly, foaled in 1839, by Andrew, out of No. 1—engaged in the great Pey- 
»n Seake for $150,000, and is considered one of the most promising entries in the Stake. 

No. 16. Bay Filly, foaled in 1839, by Imp. Priam, out of No. 5. 

No. 17. Bay Filly, foaled in 1839, by Imp. Priam, out of No. 6. 

The whole of the above Stock of Blood Horses wi!l be sold at Public Sale, on the Ist 
jay of July next, in the City of Raleighif not privately soldbefore that time. ’ 

Applications, personally or by letter, can be made, until the day of sale, at Raleigh, 

C J. C. ROGERS. 


iSIDS. 





~ Raleigh, Jan. 1, 1840.—[jan25] 


EMILIUS TO LET, GRATIS. 
rY\HIS horse—color, bay brown, with a blaze, black legs, mane and tail, was got by 
Eclipse, out of Green's Filho da Puta mare—pedigree of her below. He was foaled 
in 1831. To be brief, there is no horse possessed of finer limbs and feet—his chest was 
cramped in his trainings from the 2 yr. old form to his 5th year by the girth—always kept 
to the same notch, in spite of remonstrance. 

He ran at 2 yrs. old against Floranthe, mile heats, for $1000, and although he was 
taught nothing, and merely plaved in the race, lost it—time, 1:56. 

The next week Cora paid him forfeit, $500. Inthe sweepstakes, Spring 3 yrs. old, he 
ran second. Inthe Autumn, he was second to Vertumnus, mud hoof-deep, and then 
challenged Vertumnus to run for $1000, three days after—the wet continuing, he lost by 
aneck. At Trenton, Spring ’38, he ran two mile heats against Tom Moore and Middle- 
sex, and although in the first heat he struck a pebble stone, and burst hts nigh fore foot 
lialf an inch horizontally on the border of the hair, yet by the advice of John Stevens, 
Esq.,the owner let him run the second heat, in which he beat Middlesex, and lapped Tom 
Moore, though on the back stretch, half a mile from home, (where he struck the pebble,) 

e had opened a gap of 20 to 30 yards. 

The owner is not desirous to sell Emilius at present, but will let any honorable man 
have his services gratuitously the ensuing season, that wi!l use the horse properly, and 
keep him a yearif required. Apply at this office. 

Pedigree of the dam of Emilhus.—She was bred by the late John Pickersgil!l, of York- 
shire, England—was foaled in 1825, and imported by Charles Green, Esq., of this city. 
She was got by Filho da Puta, out of the Young Woodpecker mare (sister to Rosetta) 
bred by Mr. Long Kinsman, in 1802—her dam Equity, by Dungannon—Justice—Regulus 
~Starling—Snap’s dam, etc. Her sire, Filno, foaled in 1812, was got by Hapnazard, out 
of Sapu (afterwards Mrs. Barnet) by Waxy—g. dam the Woodpecker mare bred by the 
Duke of Bedford in 1786. See Skinner’s General Stud Book, pp. 864, 714, 517. 

Thehelf of Manhattan, out of the damof Emilius, was sold to Col. WM. R. Jonnson, of 
Virginia, at the rate of $4000. Feb. 15. 


OLIVER FOR SALE. , 
T HIS thorough bred race horse was sired by Mayday, a son of Virginian, and he by Sir 
Archy ; Mayday’s dam by Florizel. Oliver’s Young Betsey Richards, who was 
sired by John Richards, her dam (Modesty’s dam) Cinderrilla ; Cinderilla’s dam was 
Maid-o'-the-Oaks—Modesty was got by ition. It is deemed unnecessary to say 
any thing further as to the stock of Oliver, for better can’t be found in the country. 
Oliver run seven races, and won five out of the seven, beating Co!. Johnson’s celebra- 
ted colt, Philp, on the Trenton Course, and three or four others, in as good time, or bet- 
ter, than hadever been made at that time on. that Course. The rest of his races were all 
ruo in goodtime. Itis not necessary to say any thing further as to Oliver’s speed. He 
Stands among the first, and as to his bottom no one need doubt of that. 


sy BARNES 8. SMOCK, 
Holmde!, N.J., Feb. 25, 1840.—{feb29] 
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IMPORTED WHALE. 

Tas distinguished English racer and getter of race horses is a very rich and fine bay, 

now 10 years old (the best age for getting first rate runners), in full health and vigor, 
and very lively and gay. He is of remarkably fine size (full 16 hands), we)! proportioned 
and handsome, with plenty of bone, sinew, and muscle, and inimitably superb legs and 
feet. His masterly power and size, added to bis beauty, splendid career on the turf. rich 
and fashionable pedigree for seed and bottom or stoutness, and the great promise of his 
colts as faras tried, make him really and incomparably one ot the best stallions in all this 
section of country, and a long way the best for speed and bottom, as wel! as size, sub- 
stance, and power. Whale’s career on the turf was very brilliant. 

At Epsom, he was 4th for the Derby (124 subs., the fastest on record, and it is generally 
conceded he would have won, had he made play a little sooner), beating Giaucus, Fores- 
ter, and many others. He was second favorite. 

1833, Aug. Ist, he ran 2d for the celebrated Goodwood Cup, near 3 miles, beating the 
celebrated Beiram, Gallopade, and others. The Eng. Sport. Mag. says, “if he had been 
allowed to make play he would have won.” 

The next day he won the King’s Plate of 100 guineas, near 4 miles, for all ages. Whale, 
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| 3 yrs. old, carrying 102ibs., took the track, made play, was never headed, and won easy, 


.) and Prize-fighter, who won more races than any other horse of his day 


| 








beating Lady Fly, one of the best runners of her day, and Lucetta, the best mare in Eng- 
land of her year. 

Whale received forfeit from Lord Verulam’s Cassino, at Newmarket, October 28th. 

He received 100 sovs. as 2d horse for the Gold Cup at Goodwood. 

_ He won a Sweepstakes of 100 sovs. each, at Newmarket, April 28th, 1834, 4 subs., beat- 
ing Nonsense and Shylock. 

April 31st, same place, received forfeitfrom Lord Exeter’s Cactus, by Sultan. 

Next day,same place, 4 yrs. old, carrying }28ibs., beat Viator (3 yrs. old, 112lbs.) easy. 
Viator was a fine racer, and wonthe great Riddlesworth and other important races. 

Same day, he won the Handicap Sweepstakes, beating a good field of fine horses—8s 
subs., giving weight to every horse in the field—to some very heavily; to the 2d horse 
he gave one year and 14!bs., who was a fine horse and frequent winner. 

_He won this week at Newmarket (the best course in England) four races—an incontes- 
tible proof of his claims as a racer of the first or¢er- 

_ July 20th, 1834, at Goodwood, be won the Ladies Plate, 4 yrs. old, 119)bs., beating Ophe- 
ra 4 yrs. old, 102Ibs., and Kate, 5 yrs. old, 125ibs.—three heats, Whale winning the 
ast two. 

In his short but brilliant racing career, he run at the best and most fashionable courses 
of Newmarket, Epsam, and Goodwood, and beat many of the best horses in England, as 
Glaucus, Beiram, Lucetta, Lady Fly, Sir Robert, Forester, Catalonian, and many others. 
When beaten for the Derby and Goodwood Cup, the two most important races of the 
year, “‘he was beaten (the Sport. Mag. says) because he was not permitted to make play 
soon enough, being a very game horse.” On the race fo: the King’s Plate the New Sport 
Mag. remarks, “* The Whale, by Whalebone, is a fine powerful nag, and will make his way 
inthe world. After this race,some of the betting men offered to take 10to 1 that he 
— the Goodwood Cup next year,” and calls Whale one of the “terrible high-bred 
cattle.” 

PEDIGREE. 

Whale was got byWhalebone (winner of the Derby,and a first rate racer and Stallion) ,out 
of Rectory by Octavius (winner of the Derby, and a son of Orville,)—Catharine by Wood- 
pecker—Camilla by Trentham—Coquette by the Compton Barb—Sister to Regulus by the 
Godolphin Arabian. Regulus was the best sun of the Godolphin Arabian, and never 
beaten. Whalebone, own brother to Whisker, sire of Economist, (sire of Harkaway,) of 
Delphine, (dam of Monarch and The Queen,) of Memnon and The Colonel (winners of 
the Leger), was got by Waxy, out of Penelope by Trumpator—Prunella by Highflyer— 
Promise by Snap, &c. He was sire of many of the dest horses of the day, as Camel, and 
several winners of the Derby,and Oaks. Octavius was by Orville, sire of Emilius (sire 
pad fae Plenipo, and many others); out of Marianna by Mufti—Maria by Telemachus 
—Regulus, &c. 

Whale’s dam brought many capital winners at all distances, as Grampus, Shark, &c., 
and all his stock, on-both sides of his pedigree.are remarkable as runners, both for speed 
and game. There is not a richer pedigree in the Stud Book, or a more running family— 
indeed it is the very best. 

WHALE’S GET. : 

Whale has had three colts trained in the United States ; one rantwo mile heats at Bal- 
timore (badly ridden) in 3:49—3:49; and had $5000 cash offered for him—while another 
won at Richmond, at three two mile heats, and had $3500 offered forhim. Mr. Robard’s 
colt is thought by many excellent judges to be the best colt trained in America last year. 

‘ ** October 22, 1839. 

**T assure you that I consider the Whale colt trained by me this fall, a very first rate 
colt. [have trained and managed, at different times,some of the best racers in the 
country, to wit: The Queen, Billy Townes, Steel, Eloise, and others, when 3 yrs. old, 
and after full and sufficient trials, Ido not hesitate to say that I considered the Whale 
colt the best 3 yr. old I ever trained. WILLIAM A. PoRTER.” 

This is very encouraging to breeders to patronize Whale—his oldest colts being from 
a few indifferent mares, as he arrived too late to make a full season. I do, therefore, 
recommend him in the most confident and earnest manner to all my friends and the pub- 
lic, as possessing, in an eminent degree, every qualification for a most popular and suc- 
cessful stallion. 

_ The above was prepared by Dr. MERRITT, from the English journals, and other authen- 
lic sources. 
TERMS AND PRIVILEGES GRANTED. 

Whale will stand this season, which has commenced, and will end the Ist of July, at 
my stable, two miles and a half east of Berryville, Clarke County, Va., at $50 the sea- 
son, to be paid on or before, the 2d day of July next ; and $75 insurance, to be paid as soon 
as the mare is known tobe in feal—parting with the mare, or irre gular attendance at the 
stand, forfeits the insurance—and $1 cash to the groom, to be sent with the mare. On 
account of the difficulty of the times,I have taken the responsibility of reducing the 
terms of Whale’s services from what they were to what they now are. Surely a liberal 
public will meet this with liberal encouragement and prompt payment. I cannot gua- 
rantee services so cheap another year, particularly from a tried stock horse. 

This is a fine grass country, and pasturage will be furnished at 50 cents per week, but 
Iwill not be accountable for accidents or escapes. Every attention shall be paid to 
mares, and mares and colts, and precaution used to prevent either. Gentlemen wishing 
their mares fed on grain, will give written directions to that effect —it shall be done as 
cheap as possible. 

By letter or conversation with me, gentlemen can ascertain upon what conditions half- 
bred and coarse mares can come at $30 the season, or $50 to insure. ; 

A gentleman putting five mares of his own, will be entitled to one of them gratis. A 
company putting six mares, and each one being accountable for a//, will be entitied to one 
of them gratis. When gentlemen send their mares, they must write upon what terms 
they will putthem. Mares not satisfied atthe end of the season, will be permitted to go 
on to him, free of further charge for his services, until their owners are requested to re- 
move them. Mares put last year to Felt by the season, and failing, may be insured th’s 
year to Whale at the season price, if their accounts were paid up by the 2d of July, 1839. 
Mares put this year by the season, and failing, may be insured next year, te any horse 
then standing at my stable,at the price of the season of such horse, if their accounts 
for this year shall be settled at the expiration of this season. No mare wil! be entitled to 
these privileges and advantages, unless the terms are strictly complied with 

Although it is but one and a half day’s trave] from Baltimore to my farm, still, if gen 
tlemen prefer it, mares sent by the Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road, and attached to the 
passenger cars, to the care of Mr. I. N. Carter, of Charlestown, Jefferson County, Va., 
will probably reach my farm the evening of the same day. A week or two previous to 
sending the mares, letters ought to be written, both to Mr. Carter and myself, stating the 
day the mare will besent on. If desired, the mare can be returned the same way, when 
satisfied. JOSIAH WM. WARE. 


Berryville, Clarke County, Va., March 16, 1840.—[mar28] 


THE SYRIAN ARAB, SHERIFF PACHA. 
oe splendid Arabian was imported by Commodore J. D. Elliott, in the Frigate Con- 
stitution, August, 1838. Sheriff Pacha is amongst the finest specimens of Arabian 
blood ever landed on this continent ; he is a blood bay of rich color, 15 hands 1# inches 
high, 6 years old; his deep chest, bones, form, and strength of limb, according with M. 
Sue’s description of the celebrated ‘‘ Godolphin” Arabian, the Father of the English 
Turf. Sheriff Pacha having, however, superiority in size and color, as also in point of 
origin, he being a Nedjdi, the Godolphin but a Barb. This horse was obtained by Commo- 
dore Elliott from an Egyptian officer in theStaff of Sheriff Pacha, Viceroy of Syria, in 
the summer of 1837, at Damsecus, and was selected from a number in the Viceroy's 
stable. 
Pedigree.—The Pedigree of this horse is in the original Arabic, with a translation at- 
tested by the Consular Seal of the American Consul at Beyrout, and is in possession ¢f 
Commodore Elliott. 





(TRANSLATION.) bye, | 

Thanks be to God, the Creator of the Unwerse. On this day, which is the blessed Sunday, 
16th lemad the first, 1251 of Hagira, Mustafa Aga, of Damascus, has purchased from 
Hagi Aly the Aleppine, the red horse called Nedjdi Arrawy, very well known to be from 
the Arabs of Atrah, and to his sire and dam a great many testimonials are given from the 
Arabs of Dawleh, the neighbors of the Arabs of Atrah. According to the testimony of 
every one of these faithful witnesses, who have given their names below, and who are 
honest and true, the said horse is a real Nedjdi, a descendant of his sire and dam the red 
mare Nedjdi; and he is delivered to Mustafa Aga in good and perfect heaith and condi- 
tion, and the price has been paid to the owner to his entire satlsfaction. Now the afore- 
said horse has been delivered up to the possession and charge of Mustafa Aga as his law- 
ful property. Aud this present contract has been written in the presence of the persons 
who have put downtheir test!mony below. 


Witnesses to the above— AuMED AGA ATHMAN (L. S.) 


AsBpEL Kaper Tussaa (L.S.) 
Ex. Saar Moosa (1..8.) 

The foregoing is a true and faithful translation from the eriginal in Arabic. In witness 
whereof. (SEAL] J. CHASSEAND, United States Consul. 

Beyrout, 24 September, 1837. , : } 

Sheriff Pacha will stand the ensuing season at Solitude Farm, 4 miles south of Cheek’s 
Cross Roads, Jefferson Co., East Tennessee, at $75 the season, insuring foal. Good up- 
land pasturage for mares gratis, grain fed and groomed $5 per month. Every possible care 
taken, but no liabilities for accidents or escapes. ; 

J. GRAY SMITH, Agent for the Proprietors. 


Solitude Farm, 9th Oct., 1839.—[nov 23] 


THE BEDOUIN ARAB, IBRAHIM PACHA. 
HIS beautiful Arab horse was obtained by Commodore Elliott from the Neapolitan 
Consul at Joppa, Palestine, in the summer of 1835, and imported by him in the cor- 
vette John Adams, August, 1836. He is a dark iron grey, with asilvery mane and tail, is 
15 hands high, and seven years old; he is closely and compactly formed, with elastic and 

graceful gait, shewing the siuew and muscle so peculiar to the famous Merlano breed. 
Pedigree.—The Pedigree of this horse is in the original Arabic, with a transiation at- 
tested by the Consular Seal of the American Consul at Jerusalem, and is in possession of 


Commodore Elliott. 





(TRANSLATION.) — ; ; 
We, the undersigned, do declare that the horse which Mr. Elliott, Ameriban Commo- 
dore, bought from us, is a Merlano of the Bedouin horses, of the race of Sirbaa, and in 
consequence, this declaration is written for the Commodore, so that he may be satisfied 
that the said horse is really Bedouin ; in faith of which we give the present affirmation. 
igned ACHMED EL Saip MASTAFANI. 
Joppa, 15 Gerwad Acher, 1252. ACHMED EL Epas. ‘ 
I, the undersigned, do testify that the horse above mentioned, which vommodore 1}- 
Hott bought at Joppa is a Bedouin horse, of a famous Merlano race and in consequence J 


hereby give the present testimonial. 


[SEAL] MuRaAb ARTIN, 


Jucaricato, as American Consul for Joppa and Jerusalem. 

Joppa, 15 r, 1252. - 

rk Suche nionane ‘the ensuing season at Solitude Farm, 4 miles south of Cheek’s 
Cross Roads, Jefferson Co., East Tennessee, at $50 the season, insuring foal. Good vp 
land pasturage for mares gratis ; grain fed and groomed ¢5 per month. Every possible 
care taken, but no liability for accidents or escapes. 

J. GRAY 
Solitude Farm 9th Oct., 1839.—{nov 23} 


HARBACK’S HOTEL, Che 4 
ORNER OF SEVENTH AND CARPENTER STREETS, between snut an 

Market streets, Philadelphia.— Horatio Harback (late of the Forrest House) respect- 
fully informs his friends and the Public that he has taken this well-known establishment, 
and has entirely repaired and improved it, and is now prepared to receive transient cus- 
tomers. His rooms are airy, and furnished neatly. His bar is kept continually 
supplied with the choicest liquors the market can afford—also, a superior lot of cigars of 
diferent brands. His table cannot be surpassed by any in this city, and his servants are 
active and obliging. He hopes by prompt attention to merit the patronage of a 

friends, and the public in geperal. March 14. 


SMITH, Agent for the Proprietors. 
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HIS highly bred and most b slant raeeron coir 

i , 
son rand pr ener: the inten thaemn yore and anne Se aneait 500- 
tne groom), payable within the seasen. Good accommodations aeoun me par hth 
sent to the horse, which will be well fed at fifty cents each per day, but for all mazes 
for accidents or escapes, though all caution will be used to prevent liens Li arc 

As a racer, his career was brilliant in the extreme. He wona number of 
fashionable courses, ana beat the best horses of the day: cntomg thos Halston, Fyi "4 
Clotilde, Frederick (winner of the Derby), Dr Faustus (three times, and he beat vies 
than), Guido, Bolivar, Lady Sarah, Tamboff, Sarah, Retriever, and many others He eas 
supposed by his handicappers to be equal to Fylde, sire of Steel and Billy Townes aher 
giving him two years eavantage in weight. ‘ 

e won in one year five gold cups, and several other races, frequen ving wei 
everything in the races ; and so splendid was his running, that it edones ‘the Rigi 
sportsmen to re-import his sire Langar, at preSent one of the most successful Stallions 
of the day. At 3 yrs. old he tvon all his races, except the St. Leger, won by Rowton, to 
whom Felt was close up, though “as stale as a town tap.” 

He won at 4 yrs vid the Tradesmen’s Cup at Chester, 28 subscribers 
field. The Gold Cup at Newton, three miles, 15 subs. The Tradesmen’s Gap at Liverpool, - 
two miles, 59 subs. The Gold Cup at Preston, three miles aud more, 13 subs. The Ro- 
ver Stakes at Knutsford, 11 subs. The Gold Cup at Holywell, three miles, nine subs., and 
the same day the Pengwern Stakes, seven subs. . 

He won many other races, and among them a Gold Cup at 3 yrs. old, two miles, beating 
Robin Hood, Brunswick, Zodiac, and others,12 subs. 

Felt is arich bay horse, about fifteen hands three inches high, and bears a strong re- 
semblance to Langar (his sire) in form, marks, size, action, and appearance, except color ; 
Langar has nearly the same white marks, but is a chesnut. He is a very powerful horse 
in all respects, and his Colts are, in Virginia, very superior and promising as 3 yr. olds. 

Felt was got by Langar (sire of Elis, Pilgrim, &c.), out of Steam by Waxy Pope—Miss 
Stavely by Shuttle—Drone—Matchem ~ Jocasta by Cornforth’s Forester—sister to Young 
Cade, out of Miss Partner— sister to the dam of Matchem. 

Langar, re-imported on account of Felt’s high character, was got by Selim (sire of Sul- 
tan, lately covering at 50 sovs.), out of a Walton mare, out of Young Giantess, dam of 
Sorcerer, and grandam of Priam, Muley, and Phantom, and g. g.dam of Bay Middleton. 

Waxy Pope (winner of the Derby) was by Waxy, the best son of Pot-8-o’s—the best son 
of Eclipse—out of Prunella by Highflyer—dam of Paraso], Penelope, and nine others of 
rare excellence. Whalebone, Whisker, and others, are fiom Penelope 

All the colts from Felt’s dam ran well. He won about $15,000, and Fang, his own bro- 
ther, sold for about $25,000, as was supposed. Hes verg nearly allied to Priam, Bay Mid- 
dleton, Queen of Trumps, Plenipo, and through Economist to Harkaway, being the very 
best in England. The only two of his stock which have appeared on our turf are Lang- 
ford, his owa nephew on the dam’s side, and Passenger, by Langar, his half brother on the 
sire’s side, except a 2 yr. old filly, a winner. 

Excepting Priam, a horse of more reputation as a racer cannot be found in America, and 
no horse can have a better, and few, very few, an equal pedigree. He needs no other re- 
ar 5 amma for judicious breeders to patronise him. JOHN R. SNEDIKER. 

(F.15] 


beating a large 





; ' IMPORTED RIDDLESWORTH. 
H’s arrived in perfect health, and will make his first season (1840) at the stables 
Alexander Carter, near Mount Meigs, Alabama, at. $100. 

He is a chesnut, full 16 hands high ; Mr. Tattersall says the most 
England, with the exception, perhaps, of his half brother Plenipo, 
have expressed the highest admiration of his form and condition. 

Iie was bred by Lord Jersey \n 1828—got by Emilius, the sire of Priam, Plenipo, Oxy- 

en, Mango, Euclid, &c.—out of Filagree, the dam) of Cobweb and grand dam of Ba: Mid- 
eton—Filagree by Soothsayer, out of Web (sister to Whalebone, Whisker, &c.) by Waxy, 
out of Penelope by Trumpator, &c. 

He proved himself a first rate racer. When a 3 yr. old (in 183]) he started 5 times— 
won the Riddlesworth—Dinner—Newmarket, and 2000 guinea Stakes, and ran second 
for the Derby, against large ficlds—in the latter race he received an injury, and though 
trained afterwards was unsuccessful, and withdrawn from the Turf and sent to Germany. 
His stock are fine, have been out, and winners in Germany. He is untried as a stallion 
in England, but has proved himself a,sure foa] getter during the last year, his only one 
in that country. 

The proprietor has made the most ample preparations for the accommodation of mares, 
and the public may rest assured that no attention will be spared. 


we} ful horse in 
our best judges 


No responsibility for accidents, and no mares taken away until all expeses are paid. 
Mt. Meigs, Feb. 15, 1840.—[(feb29 2m) ALEXANDER CARTER. 





TORNADO, 
HIS high bred race horse will stand the present season at the stable of the subscriber, 
Union Course, Long Island, at $20 the season, to commence 20th Feb., and end July 
Ist; the money to be paid in all cases at the time of serving, or béfore the mares are 
taken away. 

Tornado is a light chesnut, nearly 16 hands high, of great muscular power; and in high 
racing formin, iesembling his sire (American Eclipse) mm every point—5 yrs. old this spring. 

Pedigree.—Tornado was bred by Robt. L. Stevens, Esq., of New York, and foaled in 
May, 1835, in England—his dam—the celebrated race mare Po]ly “Hopkins—having been 
sent there in foal to Eclipse, for the purpose of breeding her to the best English horses. 
Polly Hopkins was got by Virginian, her dam by Imp. Archduke—g. dam by Imp. Obscurity 
—g.g.d. the celebrated Slamerkin by Imp. Wildair. See Eng. & Am. Stud Book, 
1071. His sire, Eclipse, was got by Duroc, out of Miller’s Damsel by Imp Messenger— 
her dam the Imp. Pot-8-o’s mare, etc. 
~ Performances.—Tornado arrived at New York, fall of 1987, then? yr. old, after along pas- 
sage, badly bruised, and scarcely able to walk from long standing on board ship, conse- 
quently was not broke till the spring following, when in consequence of numerous en- 
gagements in produce stakes, he was trained ; but the effect of the voyage was seen so 
plainly, that he was turned out and allowed to run one year. To show the opinion his 
owner had of him, he was the only horse reserved past 3 yrs. old, out of a daft of fifteen 
from his stable. 

Spring of 1839, then 4 yrs. old. he wes trained, and realised the expectations of his 
owner. He was entered for the two mile purse, Union Course, against Hornblower aud 
others, but in consequence of 1 match made the evening before the race, to run next day 
after, he was drawn after one heat. 

Next day, ina match, mile heats, against Mr. Gibbons’ Saracen, Tornado won handily 
in two heats, time, 1°53}—1:544 

Next week, at Hoboken, in a match, two mile heats, against Mr. O. P. Hare’s Cham- 
paign, Tornado won at two heats, time, 3:57—3:50. 

Second Spring Meeting, Union Course, started for the three mile purse against Trenton 
and Veshti. In vrunning forthe first heat of this race, the rider of Tornado was ordered 
to lay up, which he did very properly till the last straight side. Here his jockey, from a 
fancy of his own, or frem some new order (not given by the owner of the horse), then 
made arush for the heat, Treuton at that time be ng about 50 or 75 yards in advance of 
him, and only lost the heat by two feet. After this heathe was found to be lame, but 
started for the second, and broke d>wn in company with Vashti, after running two miles 
and a half. 

Ile is now offered to Breeders, with the hope and expectation of his getting stock, not 
to be excelled for size, strength, and racing qualities. It is thought by good judges that 
he will cross well with mares that have produced runners from Monmouth Eclipse, both 
being from one sire, and nearly related on the dam’s side. . 

The best care will be taken of mares sent to him, but no liability for accidents or 
escapes, should any possibly occur. JOHN DREW. 

Union Course, L. L., Feb. 15, 1840.—{feb 15-tf) 


RARE CHANCE FOR BREEDERS. 
To Assignecs of N. S. W1xoFF willon the 23d day of March next, at the house of 
B. Hendrickson, in the village of Freehold, Monmouth County, N.J., sell between 
the hours of 12 and 5 P.M. of said day, all the Real Estate assigned to them, as follows 
to wit :— 

A farm lying on the road from Middleton Point to Freehold, containing about 227 acres 
of aravle and meadow, and about 150 acres of wood land. This farm lies about 7 miles 
from the landing of the steamboat, which plies daily to and from New York. 

Also a farm in Manalaoan, on the road from Freehold to New York, by the way of the 
Camden and Amboy Railroad, about 7 miles from Monmouth Cout House, yas oe 
about 600 acres of arable, meadow, and wood land. The above two farms are surpass 
by none in the County, for grain and grass, or for the beauty Of the situation ; in fact they 
are the best grazing farms in the county. The last farm containing 600 acres, can be 
divided into three farms, and will probably be sold in that way. About one half the pur- 
chase money may lay on each farm. ; ‘ 

Any person wishing to view the premises, may call on either of the subscribers. 

: DANIEL HOLMES, Holmdel. | Assi ees of N.S.W 
DAVID H. ELLIS, Freehold. en —_— 
The above sale has been postponed until Saturday, the 9th May. (mar28} 


UNION RACE COURSE AND CLUB HOUSE, ; 
ALUABLE PROPERTY FOR SALE.—The entire unsuitability of a northern cli- 
raate for my family, added to a recent domestic affliction, has induced and deter- 
mined me to move back to Virginia tolive. 1 therefore offer at private sale the following 
property, situated on Long Islam: , about seven or eight miles from the city o: New York, 
= imme diately on the Rai! Road and Turnpike leading from Brooklyn to the village of 
amaica. 
Ist An undivided moicty of the Unior Race Course, containing about sixty acres, 
more or less. 
2d. A Jot of land adjoining said Race Course, fronting about eleven hundred feet on 
the Brooklyn and Jamaica Turnpike, beautifully situated, and containing about twelve 
acres by recent survey. The improvements on this lot consist of a large, commodious, 
and handsome house, 56 ft. by 52 ft., two stories high, basement and garret all fiiiished, 
a large portico, front and rear. the whole length of the house—out-houses of almost 
every description, combining lodging-rooms for servants, ice house, coach house, wood 
house, cow house, stables sufficient to accommodate seventy-five race horses, and as 
many private—a garden, fertile, and handsomely enclosed, two pumps of pure water, &c. 
&c. The whole improvements are entirely new, arranged with some taste, and the 
house, in particular, so built, and the fixtures so arranged, as to render it°wel) calculated 
either for a Hotel or private residence. In consulting tne private comfort of the one, 
the conveniences of the other have not been neglected. 
I will sell the above property jointly or separately, an 


payment. . 

nications on the subject Lefore the first day of April next, may be directed 
wclanouned Potitebdtg, Virginia after that time, and until the Ist of June to New York 
city. For the information of all concerned, I beg leave to state, that I shall attend to 
the Course, as usual, until some other arrangement be made. 

Petersburg, Va., Feb. 20, 1840.—{mar7)} D. H. BRANCH, _ 

THEATRICAL. 
LAYS. OPERAS, and FARCES, No. 52 Chatham-street, New York.—TURNER & 
FISHER import direct from London every Play, unmediat ely on being issued from 
the press, with the utmost possivle regularity and despatch, keep always on hand 
the largest assortment of theatrical works inthe country. 

Managers of Theatres, Ladies and Gentlemen of the profession, Clubs, Amateurs, &c. 
will find it to their interest to call, before seeking elsewhere, as the advertisers assure 
them that nothing in the play way can be pose, ome but which will be found at their 
establishment, and which will be disposed of om the most accommodating terms. 

Now publishing in ss Ln a? hanged Library of Acting Plays,” embracing 
the most popular pieces of the present day. . 

Cum herland’s British and Minor Drama; Duncomb’s British Th-atre ; Miller's —— 
Acting Drama; Strange’s edition of Buckstone’s Dramas, ane Bayly’s Farces—comp! 
oot papers on qole i Utena ae 

holesale orders attended to with promptness. . 

New plays done up in strong wrappers, and sent by mail to any part of the Union 


S.J. SYLVESTER’S Plgege pei pete 


TOCK AND EXCHANGE OFFICE, is not removed, but 
; the last 15 
S and 130 Broadway, at which effice he has been estabhehed for “ co 


Uncurrent Money taken at the lowest market ra’ t ructions. 
can be drawn at sight, or remittance will be returned ac ord tod Staten, Cenedes,and ° 


Collections—Notes and Drafts collected on a)] parts of the 
Europe. I , Scot 
Drafts at sight for £ and | upwards, payable on any put So ee 
land, or Wales, can always a .as also Bills Paris amburg, velo ~. 
at a distance haye on'y to remit the amount to S.J Sytvester, Wan Watractons 
descriptions of Foreigu Gold bought 


ensure prompt attention. 
Bills of Exchange, Bank of England notes, andall 
sold. All communications 

S$ 1.SYLVESTER, 


it the highest price. 
Stocks, Corporation Bonds, and other secuties bought and 
130 Broadway and 22 Wail street. 








d on liberal terms as to price and 








must be addressed to 
Dec. 28. 
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Diag Bile forthe Week. 


PARK THEATRE. 


HIS EVENING, 11—Will be for the 2d time in America, the 
T of MARY STUART; Miss S. CUSHMAN, being the Ist night of her 
engagement—After which, Ist time at this theatre, A GOOD NIGHT’S REST—To con- 


jute with THE DANCING BARBER. ; 
“MONDAY, April 13—Last night of Miss SHIRREFF, Mr. WILSON, and Mr. GIUBE- 


LEIS engagement, prior to ure for Philadelphia. FRA DIAVOLO; Marquis, 
Mr. Wilson ; ,, Mr. Giubelei ; Miss Shiney and one act of LA SONNAM- 
BULA ; Elvino, Mr. Wilson; Mr. Giubelei; Amina, Miss Shirreff. 

TUESDAY, April 14—Mr. BLAKE’S Benefit, on which occasion Miss POOLE, Messrs. 
MANVERS, aRTYN and GIUBELEI have kindly volunteered their services in the 
Opera of THE LOVE SPELL, and other entertaiments. 4 th 

WEDNESDAY, April 15—Mr. HAUKETT’S first ice since his return from Eu- 
rope. HENRY IV.; Falstaff, Mr. Hackett—and MONSIEUR MALLET ; Mons. Mallet, 


Mr. Hackett. . 
THURSDAY, April 16—A variety of entertainments. 
FRIDAY, April 17—Second night of the engagement of Mr. HACKETT. RIP VAN 
WINKLE; Rip, Mr. JOB FOX; Job Fox, Mr. Hackett. 


Chings Theatrical. 


THB PARK THEATRE. ; 

Our leisure has been so unceasingly occupied this week, that we have enjoyed 
small opportunity for indulging our devotion to the attractions of the Opera. 
The houses, we are gratified to hear, have been generally very good, while from 
a few minutes attendance on the two benefit nights to listen to favorite mor- 
ceaux, we can speak feelingly of the crowds in attendance. 

On Wednesday next, Mr. Hackett makes his bow, on his return from Europe, 
in Falstaff, of which he is undoubtedly the best representative on the stage. 
He is to be succeeded by Kean. 

The benefit of GruseLE1 on Wednesday, attracted an audience worthy of the 
eminent genius and talents of the recipient. The entertainments were of a high 
order, and gave the utmost satisfaction. Last night, Miss Sarrrerr’s took 
place, and was crowded to overflowing; at 12 o’clock yesterday, all the places 
had been taken in front of the third row of benches in the second tier of boxes. 

It will be seen by the play-bill for the week that Mr. Buaxe, the able and in- 
dependent “Secretary of the Treasury,” who has discharged the important du- 
ties of that office to the universal satisfaction of the Democratic Whigs gene- 
rally, and the Republiean Democrats especially, announces his benefit for Thurs- 
day next, when, notwithstanding his unflinching edvocacy of the Hard Money 
System, he will, “for this night only, by particular request,” receive the “ pro- 
mises” of specie-paying Banks, or the metallic currency of the “ Rag, Barons.” 
As the entire operatic troupe have volunteered their services on this occasion, 
he will open his “exchange office” for the sale of notes on Monday morning, 
when the box-book will be opened, and transfers of stock registered, without re- 
ference to the prices current of the Board of Brokers, the Bulls and Bears of 
which are as unlike him as a horse-chesnut is to a chesnut-horse. 

A local farce at the Chatham and Olympic have secured to them full houses 
during the week, and altogether, theatricals are in a much more prosperous way 
than they have been for many months past. 











Forrest opened in “Metamora,” at the Tremont, Boston, on the 7th. He 
has since played in the “ Lady of Lyons,” “The Gladiator,” &c., &c. 

Boorn and Tasistro are playing at Providence. 

Hervio Nano has been the great card this week at the Chesnut St., Phila- 
delphia, where they have been getting up some new pieces for him. The opera 
company now at the Park will open there next week. 

Burron is delighting the Walnut St. audiences. 

Miss Currton has concluded her engagement at Baltimore where she is always 
successful, and is now succeeded by Kean. 

The Stomans are still at Charleston. 

Securn and Lapy, Laruam and Horncast ce, have left Charleston for a few 
days to give the people of Augusta a taste of their quality. They are playing as 
they fully deserve to good houses. 

Vanpennorr and daughter are at Norfolk. 

Fievps and Lady (late Miss Eliza Petrie,) have been very successful at the 
Alhambra, Mobile. 

Sol. Surrn has closed his theatre for the season, and will soon join his part- 
ner at St. Louis. 

Mrs. Watson is at the City Theatre, Louisville. Eaton and Kiisunie are 
also there—one playing the “ crooked back tyrant,” and the “jealous Moor,” and 
the other the “ frog” and the “ monkey.” 

For intelligence of the New Orleans and St. Louis Theatres, we refer to our 
correspondents. 





Southern Theatricals. 
New ORLEANS, March 27, 1840. 


Dear P.—Bauts has left New Orleans to go up the Mississippi, taking al 
the towns left and right, till he reaches New York. His benefit at the St. 
Charles, on the 24th inst., was fashionably attended, the receipts being about 
$700. The great gale which ravaged the coast of the Gulf that night, com- 
menced just at evening, and operated injuriously to the comedian. Balls is a 
favorite in the West, and can number a large number of friends, who, though in- 
different to theatricals generally, never fail to take a score of tickets on his be- 
nefit nights. Balls has probably saved more coin from his last Southern trip 
than any other Star-errant. 

Last night Madame Orto took her benefit, her house being some $200 better, 
and yet more fashionable, than that of Balls. Acts from three operas, and a con- 
cert besides, were offered on the occasion. The lady acquitted herself in the 
happiest manner. She has improved extremely since you saw her, especially in 
the freedom of action so desirable upon the stage. You never did her justice 
as a musician in New York; may you atone, therefore, when next she comes 
among you. 

Jones & Broveu are yet to take benefits. Of these two gentlemen New York- 
ers need no mention. Jones sets forth immediately for your city, while Madame 
Otto and Brough go up the Mississippi, concertizing. ‘The illness of one in the 
family of Mr. Jones has led to this dissolution. It is probable that the whole 
party will visit Europe this Spring. 

Arcuer I have heard twice in Pompolino and once in Olifour. Believe me 
that I do not exaggerate, or flatter him, when I repeat how greatly he has im- 
proved. His organ is ofthe richest kind ; indeed it is. He does net play like 
Pacing or “ Peter” in these parts, but he produces quite as strong an effect. 
He is indolent, and this alone can prevent him from attaining a distinguished 
rank in his profession. 

Of one other Park performer I must speak—Mrs. De Bar is the lady whom 
you will all remember as the Mrs. Conpurt of the ‘“‘ Wood rows.” She was a 
tall, handsome weman ever, but has filled out since she left your city, and is 
one of the finest looking women on the stage. She has a spirit of her own, as 
Mr. Suwpson and you may probably recollect. For this, and from the remem- 
brance of the Wood affair, she is not popular in the profession. She refused re- 
cently to sing second to Madame Otto—another “ rock of offence.” But “ for 
a’ that, for a’ that,” she is a fine woman and sings well. 

Caldwell’s company is strong in singing birds ; Miss Meuton and Miss VERITY 
are in it, of which you have hitherto had notice. Mrs. Srvarr, formerly Mary 
Vos, is the greatest cafl in this company. She is as beautiful as when she 
played a summer engagement at the Park yearsago. She has not had the best 
opportunity for the study of good models in her profession, but possesses so many 
of the great requisites for an actress that she would stand high in any theatre.— 
I wish that she would go permanently into the Park, but she has so many friends 
at the South, that the Northern management could offer her no adequate terms 
to leave her home. 

I saw Georce Barrett play George St. Germain the other night. By some 
accident, I have not seen this gentleman so often as most other actors of his 
years and his celebrity ; I was therefore glad of this opportunity. The perfor- 
mance which I saw was admirable—vividly conceived and vigorously executed, 


\ character 
_{ stage. But 


t 


nnot be so perfectly rep 1 by any other actor on the American 
it would have amused you to see how he was supported, and 
how the piece went off. Mrs. Stuart did her part well, of course, and perhaps 
you may say this of one or two others; but there were more “ waits,” more 
haltings, more “ imperfects,” than were ever before jumbled into any three- 
act affair. The audience “ stood it ” with aheroic stoicism with which I did not 
sympathize. 

The orchestra of the St. Charles is by no means “the thing it is cracked up to be;” 
that under Tuomas is infinitely superior ; and this is attributable more to the dis- 
parity between the leaders, probably, than between the members of the band. But 
whatever may be the cause, never dream again of the inferiority of the Park or- 
chestra ; it is superior, toto cwlo, to any I have heard in any city of the South. 

Twice have I intended to write you of the new principle upon which Mr. Caxp- 
WELL. is managing his theatres ; they are novel in the land, and may work a gene- 
ral change in the theatrical system. I have not now time or room to go into the 
details ; but this at least know, that of all men in the profession, Caldwell is best 
able to carry into effect his plans. He is one of the most remarkable men of his 
time ; he would be thought visionary for the vastness of his reforms and projects, 
but for the certainty with which he has thus far carried them out. And to this 
I must add, in justice to my own feelings, that in his social conduct he displays 
the most admirable traits of kindness and generosity. May all success attend 
him. 


{ of 1¢ Times. 
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Extract of a letter dated St. Louts (Mo.), March 25, 1840. 

Our Spring season commences here this evening. Conner plays seven nights, 
then the Ravets (who have Master and Miss Weuus and Miss Kerr), follow for 
a fortnight—then Lecomre and party for about the same length of time—then 
Brovcu and Madame Orro. Jones returns home immediately, owing to the il] 
health of his wife, ’tis said. Bauts will probably follow—then old Barnes and 
his “‘ daughter Charlotte,” and others. “So.” is carrying on the war yet in 
Mobile—Lup ow le ft there on the 25th. 





The Huntsmen’s Chorus in “ Der Freyschutz.” 

On one stormy night, at Vienna, a young man stumbled over a corpse which 
lay in the pace | e shuddered, for he fancied that he had trodden upon the 
victim of some misfortune or some murder; but on stooping to assist a fellow 
creature, he soon ascertained ‘that his foot had touched only a man who had taken 
too much wine. “Thou drunkard!” exclaimed he. At these words the brute, 
wallowing in the mire, raised his head, wiped the mud off his forehead with the 
back of his hand, and, with a faltering voice, said, ‘ Don’t go, I pray you, M. 
Weber. Iam adrunkard, but it’s no reason why I should be left to die here. 
Take me to my home ; I live close by, in the new stand. Have no fear. You 
are already soaked enough with rain not to dread being wetted by me.” 

Weber, moved by compassion, took the drunkard by the arm, and proceeded 
with him towards the quarter he had mentioned. Being put on his legs and in 
motion, the tippler recovered some strength, and some small share of his senses. 
In the struggle between mind and wine, various incoherent sentences escaped 
his lips. 

‘“* What a storm,” said he, “‘a splendid storm, indeed! and yet I beheld one 
much more magnificent fifty years ago in the environs of Torre del Greco, in 
Italy. Then, M. Weber, I was young, handsome, and, like you, had talent. I 
composed operas, as you do. Brute that I am, I then dreamt of fame, glory, and 
wealth, whilst doomed, in the pursuit of art, to fall into an abyss of gross intem- 
perance and drunkenness. Once plunged into such infamy, it is as well to fall 
dead drunk into some kennel and forget all for some hours.” 

Here he had a fit of laughter so loud and bitter, that the howling of three or 
four terrified dogs responded to it. “ 

‘Let me see,” continued he, “what was I just now saying! Ah! I recol- 
lect. I was wandering about Torre del Greco in as horrible weather as this. | 
repeatedly knocked at the door of an isolated house. At length a ‘ Who’s there !’ 
was uttered by a feeble voice. ‘A stranger, who has lost his way, and wants 
shelter,’ cried I. The door was opened, and I beheld before me a pale-looking 
young man, who had just left his bed, where he was suffering, to afford me a re- 
fuge. Shelter was all he could give, for I found in the room neither morsel of 
bread nor a drop of wine. When we had made some little acquaintance, I 
could not help expressing to my host my surprise at his loneliness. 

“*T have come hither,’ said he, ‘to cenceal my shame, and die unknown.’ 

“ * Unknown !’exclaimedI. ‘ Yet I see here musical manuscripts, with nu- 
merous corrections, which seem to denote that you are engaged in composition. 
It is a singular chance that brings us together! I also dream of a mestro’s 
glory, and am seeking through poverty access to the sanctuary of art. I have 
tled the shop of my father, a respectable and rich tradesman of Vienna, and am 
travelling in Italy with a purse which never was a very round one, and which is 
daily flattening. But whatcare 1? I have glory before me, and, guided by it, 
I walk on merrily.’ 

* * You have a family, a father, and friends, and you have deserted them to 
run after a treacherous and lying phantom! Ah! I should not have done so! 
Listen to me, and the narrative of my life would save you from the fate that 
awaits you, and that has already befallen me.’ 

“* The poor fellow then related the events of his life. What a life it was! 
A foundling of Casoria, brought up by the charity of a tailor, admitted, through 
charity also, into the ‘Conservatory ofthe poor of Jesus Christ’ at Naples, he 
had labored with fanatic fervor to obtain access to the scientific secrets of the 
musical art; his master, Gaetano Greco, had carefully promoted his marvellous 
disposition and persevering patience, and on reaching manhood he had proceeded 
to Rome and courted public notice. None had condescended to listen to his 
operas. Such as he had succeeded in bringing out, God knows at what cost, 
had met with a complete fiasco, and the unhappy musician, repulsed, batiled, and 
derided, had doubted his own powers, fled tothe foot of Vesuvius, and retired to 
the humble roof where I had found him. 

*“* ¢ Come, come,’ when he had told his mournful tale, ‘ you must not despair 
thus. Success often awaits us when no longer hoped for. I’m sure the music 
you have just written will yield more glory than your preceding ones.’ 

“I now took up the music, and sat myself down to a wretched spinnet that 
stood there, and began to play. It was a sublime melody, that you well know, 
M. Weber. It was the Stabet Mater of Pergoleze. By degrees a voice, at first 
feeble, but afterwards powerful and expressive, mingled with mine. . . . . 
nae must sing in heaven as Pergoleze sung. . . . The voice sud- 
denly became more splendid and then I heardit no more? I stopped. 
Behind me lay a corpse which had softly dropped upon the floor. Pergoleze 
was ending in heaven the notes he had begun uttering on earth ! 

“T spent the night by him in prayer, for I then prayed. Next day I expended 
my remaining cash upon the burial of the poor, great composer, and left for 
Rome with his immortal Stabat Mater. All proclaimed that unrivalled work 
sublime. Pergoleze’s operas were revived at the theatres, and he whom the 
obscurity of his name had killed became renowned after his death. 

“This is a melancholy tale, M. Weber, and yet I know one more woful still ; 
it is that of a man who has relinquished the life of a respectable tradesman to 
ge in pursuit of fame, and has found but misery and opprobrium. In short, M. 
Veber, it is my own history. When overwhelmed with want and humuliations, 
I saw that [had mistaken my course, and that Heaven had not gifted me with 
the sacred fire of genius, I remembered poor Pergoleze’s advice, and would re- 
turn to my father’s oe. Alas! I can no ,onger breath init; it was unto me a 
narrow cage, wherein I felt as if I were dying, for having rashly attempted to 
spread my wings towards the broad heavens. To quell my despair, to forget 
all, I took to drinking. Such is the reason why the boys daily pursue me in the 
streets, shouting out, ‘There goes the drunkard!’ Such is the reason you have 
just found me rolling in the mire !” 
As he was uttering this he had reached the door of a wretched dwelling. His 
voice was no longer affected by his potations; his steps had become firm and 
steady. Weber was touched with compassion on beholding his pale countenance 
expressive of deep despair. 
‘* Master,” said the unknown, “ your voice and the recollections it has revived 
have destroyed in me the welcome effects of wine. This is the first time for ten 
years past that I re-enter this den not dead drunk. Heaven. has doubtless ordained 
it to put an end to my miseries.” 
“ Yes,” exclaimed Weber, whose heart melted with pity, and who had mistook 
his meaning, “ yes, to-morrow I shall come and see you. Yes, I shall assist you 
with my advice and the interest of my friends.” 
— unknown shook his head, raised his eyes to heaven, and took leave of 
eber. 
Next day, when the latter, faithful to his promise, approached the unfortunate 
man’s house, he perceived a large crowd gathered about it. He drew near a 


y of police officers ; they were conveying away the corpse of a man who 
hanged himself in the , and in w room, according to a neighbor’s 
statement, nothing had been but a wretched truckle-bed and a large heap 


of burnt papers. None knew the name of the man who for twenty years 
had gone out drunk every i and retumed drank every night. me 


eber recognised the fae g md Impelled by a sorrowful curiosity, he fol- 


lowed into the suicide’s room a host of idle people who amused themselves in 


exploring it, and he happened to pi a sea yer. As he pe- 
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and to my infinite satisfaction, it was perfectly quiet, chaste and natural. The 
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| pens of Seapsenane. From a pious recollection of the 


who had thus destroyed himself, Carl Maria Von Weber inserted 
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the piece into 
Foreign Print. 


Taglioni in Russia.—Taglioni still remains the star of the ascendant in 

A ina Her engagement, which was for three years, will expire at ~ 
close of the present season ; but overtures to renew it, on the same enormoys 
terms as the present, have been male, which there can, we presume, be no dou}; 
la Sylphide will accept. The sum she receives is the almost incredible amoyn; 
of £12,000 sterling per annum, with other emoluments ; among which the truly 
imperial presents of the E:apress, and others of the Royal Family, figure to ), 
immense amount. 


Among the nobility who honored the Italian Opera with their presence on the 
opening night (Tuesday) we observed the Prince Louis Napoleon, who occupied 
a box in the pit tier, with his uncles, the Count de Survelliers and the Prince 
de Montfort. The announcement in the evening papers of Tuesday of the hos. 
tile meeting which took place on the morning of that day between the Prince 
Louis and Count Leon rendered the party an object of considerable attraction. 


We perceive in the papers the death of Mrs. Crole, formerly Miss Fox, the 
daughter of old Fox, who some half century back was manager of the Brighto» 
Theatre. Mrs. Crole was the mother of three children by the late Earl of Bore. 
mont, the eldest of whom is married to the Earl of Munster. 


the opera he was then composing—the immortal Der Freyschutz. 





Tue Brine or Lammervoor Tragicauty [ntustratrep.—* A tragical even: 
occurred a short time ago,” says the Quotidienne, “ at the theatre of Eisee. du- 
ring the performance of Lucia di Lammermoor. A rivalry had been for some 
time existing between two of the performers, and a duel had taken place, but 
they had been apparently reconciled. In the second act of the opera, however 
during the combat, their former animosity revived as they thrust at each other, 
and the stage fight became a real duel, the public in the meantime applauded 
their earnestness without suspecting its cause. Suddenly the actor who was 
performing the part of Ravenswood uttered a dreadful cry, for he had received a 
wound in the breast, and then fell dead upon the stage. The other actor was 
immediately arrested. The company unwilling to appear again after this melar- 
choly event, broke up on the following day, and the theatre remained closed 


Theatricals Extraordinary.—On Monday evening a most extraordinary scene 
occurred at the Royal Kent Theatre, High-street, Roudegien. The theatre in 
question, which is a regularly licensed one, was opened on boxing-day for the 
winter season, under the management of a Miss Vyvyan, and the performances 
continue.! nightly until Monday last. On that day Jack Sheppard was announced 
in the bills ; Jack Sheppard, by Miss Vyvyan. in the evening, accordingly, the 
theatre was very respectably filled, and the performance commenced at the usual 
hour. At the conclusion of the first act a drop-scene was as usual displayed, 
and the audience waited very contentedly for a considerable time, till at last, 
neither musicians nor performers appearing in front of the curtain, some of the 
audience went round to the stage-door, when they discovered that Jack and his 
companions had fiown, carrying off the treasury with them. The announcement 
of the trick played by the company occasioned a scene of the greatest disturb- 
ance, and in a short time the benches and windows were all broken. A party of 
police‘were, however, sent for, who, on their arrival, cleared the theatre, and 
prevented further damage. 

Miss Helen Faucit is going abroad ; her health is seriously affected, and, from 
the peculiarity of her disorder, a change of climate is considered essential to her 
recovery. 














THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES; 


A CHRONICLE OF 
Che Curf, Field Sports, Literature and the Stage. 


WILLIAM T. PORTER, EDITOR. 

Tuts well known weekly publication, which was established in 1831 by its present edi- 
tor, in the City of New York, has now reached its Tenth volume. It is a sheet of the 
very largest class, containing twelve imperial quarto pages, printed on linen paper of the 
‘ines: texture, and on new type. It is embellished with the largest and most highly 
finished ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL, ever issued by a periodical in the United States 
The last volume contained superb Portraits of the following distinguished AMERICAN and 
IMporTED Horses, designed to constitute an American Sporting Gallery, accompanied 
with complete Memoirs, giving the Pedigree, Characteristics and Performances of each, 
with incidental notices of their contemporaries, etc. The Engravings correspond in 
size (eighteen inches by thirteen) with those annually published in London, of the Wen- 
ners of the Derby, Oaks and St. Leger, and have been executed in line, on Steel Plate, 
expressly for This Paper, from Original Pictures in oil by the most eminent Artists :— 
BLACK MARIA, 

The property of the Hon. Batre Perron, of New Orleans ; Engraved by Dick after Trove 
JOHN BASCOMBE, 
The property of Col. Jou» CRowE ti, of Fort Mitchell, Ala.; Engraved by Dick afterTroyz 


LEVIATHAN, 
The property of James Jackson, Esq. of Florence, Ala.; Engraved by Dick after Trove. 
SHARK 
The property of Col. Wm.R. Jounson, of Petersburg,Va.; Engraved by Dick after Troy: 
HEDGFORD, ‘ 


The property of Col J.H.Townes,of Lexington,Miss.; Engraved by HinsHELWooD—Trove. 
Included in the number of Engravings published during the last volume is also a superd 
Portrait of MAD’LLE AUGUSTA, the celebrated Danseuse, in the character of “La 
Syippite, engraved by HINSHELWoop on Steel, from a sketch and picture by CuaLon 
and INMAN. 


: NEW VOLUME FOR 1840 
_ The First Number of the New Volume of ‘‘ The Spirit of the Times”"—the Tenth—was 
issued on the 7th of March, 1840. It was published in a new and beautiful dress, and ia 
the course of the year,a series of MAGNIFICENT STEEL ENGRAVINGS, uniform 
with the embellishments of the preceding volume, will be presented to the subscribers 

A List of AMERICAN WINNING HORSES of the preceding year will be published, 
arranged in four distinct TaBLEs—one of four mile winners, one of three, one of two, 
and one of one mile winners. These Tables show at a glance the Winner of every race 
of the last year, his age, color, pedigree, and owner, the prize won, the weight carried, 
the time made, and the horses beaten by him, together with the date and place of the 
race, and areference to the page of the preceding volume where the race was originally 
published. These Tables are compiled with infinite care and labor, and at great expense 
they are of constant practical use, and increase in value every year. Alistof ENGLISH 
WINNING HORSES for the same year will also be published in the volume arranged in 
the English form. 
A Table of the AMERICAN WINNING TROTTING HORSES, with the age, color, 
owner, time made, weight carried, horses beaten, &c. &c., will be published in this 
volume ; and in addition, there will be an abstract of every great Trotting Performance in 
America, for several years back, with special reference to the time made. This abstract 
has been ng from several authentic souices, and will be extremely interesting as the 
only COMPLETE RECORD OF AMERICAN TROTTING ever attempted. 

An Alphabetical List of STALLIONS for 1840, in the usual form, wiil also appear in an 
ahora the Prvmmrcngae wn will be found convenient to breeders for designating the 
age. color, pedigree, owner, pla i y disti 
rar pee » place and price of standing, ot nearly every distinguished 
In addition to the various subjects enumerated above, the sent volu i i 
a faitiaful and copious record of all IMPORTATHONS and SALES OF BLOOD STOCK. 
Sweepstakes, Racing and Trotting Matches, and Racing Appointments ; Essays on 
Breeding and Training ; Pedigrees and Performances of Distinguished Horses, with all 
the Current News and On Dits in Sporting Circles, both at home and abroad. And to 
cilaeet _ egy thant « full “sone ee een will be given upon 
y pastimes, as Hunting, Shooting, Fishi i i 
- Athieti ye pathy g, Fishing, Yachting and Boating, Pedestrian and 
Another part of the design of the paper will embrace A BREEDING and AGRICUL- 
TURAL DEPARTMENT, designed to promote the interests and minister to the aes. 
tion of breeders of fine cattle, sheep,&c. Selections from the most approved American 
and English writers on these important subjects will be constantly found in its columns. 

In the course of the Volume will be given Proressor Stewart’s work on STABLE 
ECONOMY, entire, with all the Plates and Drawings. This capital work, which has not 
been republished in this country, extends to four hundred and thirty-six pages. It is 

A Treatise on the M ement of Horses, in relation to Stabling, Grooming, Feeding, 
Watering, Working and Training.” The paper will also be embellished with a great 
number of Ercuines and OuTLinges on the plan of “ Bell’s Life in London.” 

The SPORTING GALLERY will also be increased by the addition of the Portraits of 
several of the most distinguished Horses in the Union, engraved in a style of superior 
finish and beauty. The following Portraits for the ensuing volume are already in the 
hands of the raost eminent engravers in this city. They will follow each other in rapid 
succession, and due notice will be given of the additions to the number as they are re- 


ceived. 
BOSTON, 
The property of Mr. James Lona,.of Washington City; Painted by De Larrra 
for Col. Jonnson, of Va. 
Published on the Tth March. 
ARGYLE, 
The property of Hon. Prerce M. Butter & Co., of Columbia, S. C.; Painted by Trove 
_ for Col. Hampron, of S.C. 
Now in the hands of Mr. Hinshelwood. 
WAGNER, 
The property of Mr. Joun CAMPBELL, of New Orleans ; Painted by Troyk for the Owner. 
™ Now in the hands of Mr. Prud’homme. 

she next prominent department is the THEATRICAL PAG t 
original criticisms of the drama, and notices ef the New Pore - cng sd 
pmayey derived iy = go opt theatrical correspondence maintained with every 

nion, and by which the i i ircu- 
ated in theatreal pont paper is already favorably known and widely circu 
in, selections will be constantly made from the periodicals of this country and Eng- 
wae om ang be formed a lively and elegant LITERARY DEPARTMENT, occupying 
For all these varied Departments, ample room is secured by the immense size of tho 


present sheet, which for beauty of t : 4 
rangement, is second to pone i the | execution and general elegance of ar 


o local agents being employed by the ietors, gentlemen wishing the r can 
order it through their -masters, or remit mail. cm number of files iow ae. com- 
mencement of the v e, will be preserved for new subscribers. This course is adopt- 


ed, as the valuable Statistical Tables of the 


the year. Paper nearly all appear in the early part of 


Terms of Subscription and sting ; 

For One Year’s Subscription, 310; advance. For Six Month's Subscription, $5i1 advance. 

For Advertising One Square of 22 lines, first tasernen, 96— Bech insertion,$!. 

Mh hem mee of ne LARGE — gy eee STEEL may be obtained at the 
Office a Dellar each. w section 
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